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TRINITY COLLEGE IN 1830 
(Part I) 


Ir is hard to distinguish, in the smooth and gradual process 
of the development of a university, epochs that may be 
separated from one another without undue artificiality. 
There is hardly a year that does not show some change in 
the annual routine of university life; but there is none in 
which this routine is entirely remodelled. The year 1830 
is, however, a convenient one on which to focus if one 


wishes (as we are here attempting) to sketch a portrait 
of Trinity College in the early nineteenth century. It 
represents, as well as any one year can, the boundary 
between the rather stable period described in an earlier 
article,’ in which changes were infrequent and limited in 
scope, and the succeeding period of rapid development and 
reform which was ushered in by the appointment of 
Bartholomew Lloyd as Provost in 1831. We shall attempt 
in these articles to portray as accurately as as we can the 
institutions, personalities and atmosphere of the single 
year 1830, but it will be necessary, if we are to build up 
a truly living picture and set it in its right perspective, to 
glance backwards or forwards occasionally over two or 
three decades. 

The formal machinery of the University, as distinct 
from the College, need not detain us long. Its functions 
were few, and it was completely under the control of the 


1 Hermathena, LXXil, pp. 3-19 (1948). 
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Board of Trinity College. At its head was the Chancellor, 
Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, the last of a series 
of Hanoverian princes who, with a single brief interlude, 
had held the office over a period of a century and a half. 
The election in 1715 of the Prince of Wales (later 
George II) to the Chancellorship, was simply an attempt 
to advertise the resolute whiggery of the College, and to 
dissociate it from the political vagaries of the previous 
Chancellor, the Jacobite Duke of Ormonde. But the 
election set a precedent from which it was difficult to 
depart without an appearance of disloyalty. When in 
1786 the Chancellor (the Duke of Gloucester) was believed 
to be dying, Provost Kearney, then a Senior Fellow, © 
besought the Earl of Charlemont to allow himself to be 
nominated for the post, on the grounds that a Royal Duke 
“might neglect such petty objects as we are”’; but the 
majority of the Board were prepared to endure the neglect, 
and doubtless preferred a royal absentee to an Irishman 
who might prove a busybody—a certain King Log to a 
potential King Stork. When the Duke of Gloucester did 
in fact die in 1805 the Board, actuated either by courageous 
whiggery or by singular obtuseness, proposed to elect the 
Prince of Wales, whose unpopularity with his father and 
with the Government was then at its height. They were 
rebuked by the Lord Lieutenant, and informed that if a 
Royal Duke were to be elected the choice must lie with 
the King. The Board swallowed the snub and consented 
to the choice of the Duke of Cumberland.* By 1830 he 
had become a symbolical ogre of reaction, and was perhaps 
the most unpopular man in England, though in Protestant 
Irish circles his pronounced Tory and Orange views found 
some support. But in the affairs of the University he was 


? Charlemont MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), ii, 32. 

* Hardwicke to Hawkesbury: 31 Aug., 9 Sept., 23 Oct., 1805; 
Hawkesbury to Hardwicke: 6 & 14 Sept., 6 Oct., 1805. Hardwicke 
Papers (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 35710). 
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an almost inactive figure-head, who was only consulted 
occasionally on formal matters or lobbied now and then 
by persons interested in obtaining court favours, and even 
his removal to Hanover for the last fourteen years of his 
life can have made little difference. 

The Vice-Chancellor (appointed by the Chancellor, who 
need not, unless he chose, consult the wishes of the College) 
was Lord John George Beresford, Archbishop of Armagh. 
His appointment as Vice-Chancellor in 1829 marked a 
temporary reversion to the practice which had been 
invariable from 1615 to 1791, of choosing an ecclesiastic 
for this post. From 1791 to 1829 the Vice-Chancellor had 
been a judge (either the Lord Chief Justice or the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland), and after Beresford became 
Chancellor in 1852 a succession of judges was again 
appointed. 

The Visitors of the University and College were the 
Vice-Chancellor,* and the Archbishop of Dublin ex officio. 
Besides forming a final court of appeal they were required, 
under the Caroline Charter, to conduct visitations of 
general inquiry every three years. In 1811 annual, instead 
of triennial, visitations were decreed, and this arrange- 
ment lasted till 1833, when the Visitors were released 
from any obligation to visit at stated intervals. 

These annual visitations were often a matter of per- 
functory routine, at which one suspects that question and 
‘answer had been rehearsed in private beforehand, but 
occasionally matters of lively, and even undignified con- 
troversy were aired before the Visitors.° The consent of 


‘Strictly speaking, the Chancellor, or, in his absence, the Vice- 
‘Chancellor. But the Chancellor seems never to have visited. 

5 Boyton, the Junior Dean, appealed to the Visitors in 1829 against 
the Board, who had failed to punish a radical undergraduate as severely 
as Boyton (an Orangeman) thought he deserved. The Visitors (who 
were the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin) disagreed publicly, and 
-a face-saving compromise had to be hastily patched up (Dublin Evening 
Post, 3 and 5 November, 1829). 
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the Visitors was also required for decrees of the Board, 
which regulated’ matters on which the statutes were silent, 
or for which the Board and Visitors had been given power 
to legislate under Letters Patent. There is evidence that 
occasionally the Visitors compelled the Board to modify 
their original proposals, but for the most part their consent 
was given as a matter of course. 

The Senate of the University was an ineffectual body, 
whose meetings were confined to the formal proceedings 
at which degrees were granted and conferred. Until its 
incorporation in 1857 its status and composition were 
ill-defined, and its proceedings were governed by a curious 
code of Consuetudines, seu Regulae of unknown origin, 
which were in several points at variance with the College 
statutes. For a brief period in the early eighteenth 
century an attempt had been made to use the meetings of 
the Senate as a forum for political demonstrations, but 
the scandal thereby produced resulted in a rigid inter- 
pretation of the rule which forbade any grace to be moved 
unless it had the previous consent of the Board, and 
prevented the Senate from developing, as it might well 
have done otherwise, into a body whose meetings might 
serve for the discussion of policy by the University at large. 

The entire government of the College and University 
lay, in practice, in the hands of the Board, 1.e. the Provost 
and the seven Senior Fellows. To them were entrusted 
powers that were analogous in Cambridge terms not only 
to those of the Seniority of Trinity College, but also of 
the Caput of the Senate. Similarly, the position of the 
Provost: was (and still is) analogous to that of a Master 
of Trinity who is permanently Vice-Chancellor. A number 
of important powers of veto were reserved to the Provost 
by the statutes, but the constitutional struggles of the late 
eighteenth century had resulted in depriving him of any 
very substantial sphere of independent action, and the 


commanding position which he occupied in the University 
x 
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was due more to the respect conceded to his office than to 
any precise legal rights. 

In the hands of these eight men were centralized all the 
judicial, executive, and legislative powers that lay within 
the competence of the College. They appointed to all 
academic posts except the Provostship (which was reserved 
to the Crown), but including the Chancellorship. When 
statutory change was required it was the Board that 
petitioned the Lord Lieutenant for the necessary Letters 
Patent. As a judicial body they were subordinate only to 
the Visitors as a court of appeal. They had complete 
control of all the finances of the College and University. 
And not only did they discharge, as a body, executive 
functions, but they appointed from among themselves all 
the major executive officers—the Vice-Provost, the 
Librarian, the Registrar, the Senior Lecturer, and the 
Bursar.® In addition to these administrative offices a 
fair number of teaching posts were at this time held by 
Senior Fellows. Two of them (the Regius Professorship 
of Laws and the Professorship of Modern History) were 
virtual sinecures; the others’ involved a certain amount of 
genuine teaching duties. 

In the early nineteenth century the Provost and Senior 
Fellows formed an élite of wealth as well as of power. 
The income of the Provost would seem at this time to 
have been rather over £3000 a year; those of the Senior 
Fellows averaged probably about £1800 a year.* A con- 


*Of these offices the Vice-Provostship, Registrarship and Bursarship 
were by statute, the others by custom, reserved to Senior Fellows. 

In 1830 these comprised Erasmus Smith’s Professorships cf 
Mathematics and of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, the Regius 
Professorship of Greek, the Professorship of Hebrew, and Archbishop 
King’s Lecturership in Divinity. 

® These estimates, which err perhaps on the side of caution, are based 
mainly on the information supplied in the report of the Royal Commission 
of 1851, taking into account changes in agricultural conditions and 
the number of students between 1830 and 1850. 
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siderable fraction of this wealth was derived from a 
curious source, which reflected little credit on successive 
generations of Senior Fellows. Under an Act of Charles I 
the College was compelled to hold its lands on short lease; 
if at the falling in of the lease the value of the land 
had improved, the College could either increase the rent 
or renew the lease at a rent below its market value on 
payment of a fine by the tenant. The rents went to the 
College funds, the renewal fines to the Provost and Senior 
Fellows; and to the Provost and Senior Fellows was 
entrusted the power of deciding which course was to be 
adopted. It is not surprising to learn that in 1850, when 
this short-sighted system of legalized embezzlement was 
abolished, the income which the College was enjoying from 
its estates was barely a third of their real value. 

All these factors served to separate very sharply the 
Board from the rest of the College. The constant, if often 
ill-informed, criticism to which it was naturally exposed® 
tended to reinforce a strong esprit de corps, which was, 
on account of the slow rate of change of its membership,” 
the easier to maintain, and to lead its members loyally to 
hide their individual differences behind the facade of 
collective decisions. “% 

The income of the College and, a fortiori, of the Senior 
Fellows had risen very rapidly in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. This had helped to produce a rather 


*“The Board”, wrote J. W. Barlow (then Vice-Provost) in 1906, 
“enjoys the perhaps undesirable privilege of being the most heartily 
and universally abused body in Ireland. This is no peculiarity of the 
present Board; unpopularity seems to be an essential attribute of a 
Senior Fellow; my own personal knowledge of this sad fact goes back 
as far as 1843, in which year I-was a Junior Freshman, and I have 
rarely heard the Board spoken of without the prefix of some uncom- 
plimentary adjective.” (Rept. Royal Comm. of 1906; Evidence, p. 39). 

He does not state whether, as a young man, he abstained from this 
chorus of condemnation. 


* Of the eight men who composed the Board in 1824, seven were still 
sitting on it in 1837, 
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unexpected effect on the composition of the Board. The 
College had in its gift a number of livings, and it was the 
custom to offer each one as it became vacant to the Fellows 
(the laymen, of course, excepted) in order of seniority. 
These livings varied greatly in value, but the best of them 
were very well endowed. During the eighteenth century 
the great majority of the Fellows retired after ten or 
twenty years of academic life to one of these country 
rectories, where they were free to marry, and enjoyed in 
many cases a better income than in College. This pro- 
duced a rapid renewal of the personnel of the Board; of 
the Fellows co-opted to Senior Fellowship in the course of 
the eighteenth century two-thirds resigned, after sitting on 
the Board for an average period of ten years, for a College 
living. But the improved financial status of Senior 
Fellowship began towards 1800 to reduce the rate of turn- 
over; the number of livings which a Senior Fellow was 
willing to accept grew smaller and smaller. By 1830 the 
system had come to a standstill, for James Wilson, who 
accepted Clonfeacle in 1824, was the last Senior Fellow in 
the history of the College to resign on a living.” 

The average age of the Senior Fellows shows, in 
consequence, a very steep rise over this period. Magee, in 
1800, was the last man to be co-opted Senior Fellow while 
still in his thirties. About 1710 the average age of the 
members of the Board had been scarcely over 40. Between 
1775 and 1810 it lay close to 50. By 1830 it had risen to 
exactly 60. 

The Board in 1830 consisted of Samtiel Kyle, Provost; 
Francis Hodgkinson, Vice-Provost, Regius Professor of 
Laws, and Professor of Modern History; Robert Phipps, 
Registrar; Thomas Prior, Regius Professor of Greek and 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity; Bartholomew 


™ Sandes, in 1836, and Graves, in 1866, resigned to become bishops, 
and Singer, in 1850, to become Regius Professor of Divinity. 
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Lloyd, Senior Lecturer and Professor of Natural and 
[experimental Philosophy; Henry Wray, Senior Proctor; 
Franc Sadleir, Bursar, Librarian, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Donnellan Lecturer; and Charles William Wall, 
Senior Dean and Professor of Hebrew. Hodgkinson and 
Phipps were laymen; the rest were in orders. Hodgkinson, 
the eldest, was 73; Wall, the youngest, was 50. 

They were, on the whole, an undistinguished lot. 
Lloyd was, indeed, a man of remarkable ability and 
vision, who had already achieved an important revolution 
in the mathematical teaching of the College, and was 
shortly afterwards, as Provost, to initiate a series of 
reforms of a more general nature. Sadleir (another 
future Provost), if a place-hunter, was a shrewd and 
industrious one, with some talent for administration. But 
the impress which the others have made on the pages of 
history is a faint one. Wall, a generous benefactor of 
the College, was a genuine scholar, whose five volumes on 
Hebrew orthography brought him some reputation in his 
day. The remaining five do not appear between them to 
have published a line. Kyle was a competent but not an 
outstanding man, who had been preferred as. Provost over 
the head of his senior colleagues in 1820 partly on political 
grounds.” Hodgkinson and Prior stand out as staunch 
conservatives, the former with a remarkably tenacious 
appetite for sinecures and dispensations, Phipps was a 
quarrelsome old bachelor who aspired to be Provost, but 






















* Leveson-Gower, the Chief Secretary, writes of him: “ The Provost 
is a weak man of no character, more obsequious than sincere, and 
undoubtedly unfitted for his situation in these difficult times, though 
he might make a quiet and respectable head of a house on our side.” 
He also averred that Kyle’s political opinions, though not openly 
expressed, were “of a very deep orange; he is entirely guided by the 
Bishop of Ferns [ex-Provost Elrington] a violent and very eccentric, 
though conscientious man. They now carry on a correspondence in 
cipher ....” Leveson-Gower to Singleton [his private secretary], 23 
March and 26 May, 1829; from his letter-books in the Public Record 
Office of Ireland. 
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‘al and § who was ultimately passed over even for the Vice-Provost- 
roctor; § ship when his turn came. Wray, whose memory is kept 
Mathe- § alive to-day by a substantial prize for students of 
1 Wall, philosophy, founded by the piety of his widow, made an 
on and unfortunate impression on at least one of his con- 
kinson, temporaries. J. W. Croker, the not over-squeamish Tory 





candidate for the University seat in the 1818 election, 
















-d lot. alleged that Wray was withholding the promise of his vote 
y and until he had secured a job for his brother-in-law, and 
ution declared that “‘in all my election practice I have never seen 
d was or heard such filthy venality as in this Doctor of Divinity.””* 
ies of Croker’s righteous indignation is indeed suspect, but it is 
10ther remarkable that in the three elections of 1827-31 Wray 
1 and voted each time for a different candidate. 

But The Junior Fellows numbered at this time eighteen. 
res of They were responsible for the greater part of the teaching 
or of and examining and for the general supervision of the 
es on students. They were, almost without exception, tutors; and 
n his were required in this capacity by the statutes not only to act 
m to as moral guardians to their pupils and to represent them 
ot an in all transactions with the higher authorities of the College, 
over but also to give them the tuition necessary to see them 













itical through their College course: tutores quae discenda sunt, 
unch pupillos suos per singulos dies sedulo doceant, quaeque 
ious etiam agenda sunt, moneant.* The conscientiousness 
aS a with which these duties were discharged and the manner 
but adopted towards their pupils naturally varied from one 
mn tutor to another. A good deal of irregularity seems, as 
and a rule, to have been permitted to both tutor and pupil in 
‘ough their attendance at tutorial classes. William Magee (later 
ae Archbishop of Dublin) won many pupils by the charm of 
- the his manner; “the apparently unwearied courteous attention 
trie, which he paid to those who were speaking to him was 
P In 
foe: Croker to Peel, 25 May, 1818 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40330). 





4 Statutes (1844 edn.), p. 52. 
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often a subject of surprise and just admiration.” J. T. 
O’Brien, who also became a bishop, developed, on the other 
hand, during the period of his tutorship unfortunate 
proctective habits, which he brought with him to Kilkenny. 
“His usual salutation to his pupils at his door (for he 
seldom asked them in), ‘Well, Sir!,’ is said not to have 
been discontinued in the Palace study to men who had 
come many miles to speak to him on diocesan business.”*® 
Richard Graves not only remitted the fees of a large 
number of his poorer pupils, but found himself in many 
cases out of pocket on their behalf'’; and there were doubt- 
less other tutors who showed similar -benevolence. 

In 1808-11 the number of tutors had been increased 
by three, but the enormous increase in the number of 
students since 1800 meant that in 1830 the tutors, with on 
an average over 100 pupils each, were busier than they had 
ever been before. 

In addition to their tutorial duties the Junior Fellows 
had to provide from among their ranks a Junior Dean, a 
Junior Bursar and Registrar of Chambers, and a few other 
minor administrative officers, and to fill one or two 
Professorships and over twenty lecturing posts—Greek 
lecturers, morning lecturers in science, assistants to the 
Catechist, assistant lecturers in Hebrew, in mathematics, 
in Divinity, and University preachers. They had four 
times a year to examine between them the whole body of 
undergraduates in the quarterly examinations, which were 
strenuous vive voce affairs lasting for eight days; and they 
had to assist the Senior Fellows and Professors in 
examining prize candidates and _ divinity students. 
* A. H. Kenney: Memoir, prefixed to his collected edition of the 
work of Magee (1842, p. xxviii). 

*W. G. Carroll: A Memoir of the Rt. Rev. James Thomas O’Brien 
(Dublin, 1875), p. 8. This curious work is outstanding among episcopal 
biographies for its remarkable frankness. 


*R. H. Graves: Memoir, prefixed to the collected works of Richard 
Graves, Dean of Ardagh (1850), p. xxix. 
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to complain, perhaps more 
frequently than most, of overwork, but when the Fellows 


of Trinity were taunted, as they constantly were, with the 


paucity of their literary productions they could, at this 
period, reply with some justice that “the College of Dublin 
exacts the most overwhelming labour from its Fellows... 
by the mental treadmill of the classes and daily lectures.””* 
Kowan Hamilton, who accepted the Chair of Astronomy 
in 1827 on condition that he did not sit for fellowship, 
justified his choice at the time by saying: “As a Fellow, 
on the present system, I would either have had no time 
for pursuing Science, or must have made that time by 
exertions at extra hours, and to the injury of health.”° 
Thomas Romney Robinson was even more plaintive. 
“Under the system pursued at present in Trinity College,” 
he writes in 1820, “its Fellows can scarcely be expected to 
devote themselves to any work of research or even com- 
pilation; constantly employed in the duties of tuition, 
which harass the mind more than the most abstract studies, 
they can have but little inclination, at the close of the day, 
to commence a new career of labour. How different is 
this from the state of the English Universities . . .””° 

The duties of a Junior Fellow were not, however, so 
onerous as to discourage aspirants for the post. Fellow- 
ship was to the brilliant prize-hunter the highest and most 
keenly contested honour of the academic world; and it 
was also, to the man who looked to the future, a stepping- 
stone either to a good living, and perhaps a deanery or 
even a mitre, or else to the amply rewarded otium cum 
dignitate of a seat on the Board. 

The Fellows were selected by an examination which, 
except perhaps for that by which the Chinese civil service 


% Dublin University Magazine, xxvi, p. 484 (1845). 
”R. P. Graves: Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton (1882-9), i, 


241, 
»T. R. Robinson: A system of mechanics (Dublin, 1820), pp. vi-vii- 


604157 
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was recruited, had a fair claim to its reputation as the most 
gruelling public examination in the world. It was also 
one of the fairest; for, although it may be argued that an 
examination of this type was not an ideal way of selecting 
the best scholars, it was never once suggested throughout 
the entire nineteenth century that a candidate’s election had 
been furthered by favour or influence. Any B.A. was 
eligible to compete. Sometimes a brilliant man would be 
successful after one or two years’ reading; more often four 
or five were required. (The average age of election, 
between 1800 and 1830, was twenty-six.) Magee used 
to read from early morning till ten at night, then go out 
to a ball for a few hours’ relaxation and exercise, and 
return to resume his reading. Phelan, who on account of 
his poverty had to spend much of his time in giving private 
tuition, used to work from 4 a.m. till 10 p.m., his only 
relaxation being iff varying his labours. After four years 
of this without success, he retired to the country; but when 
@ vacancy occurred three years later he was persuaded by 
his friends to make one more attempt, and was successful 
after six weeks’ work.?! 

The examination was held in Whitsun week, and a 
speculative element was supplied by the fact that Fellow- 
ships were offered only as places fell vacant. There was, 
therefore, uncertainty up to the last moment as to how 
many Fellowships would be available each year, and the 
unexpected death or resignation of a Fellow in April or 
May in a year in which no place had hitherto fallen vacant 
would precipitate a sudden flurry among examiners and 
candidates alike. Sometimes three years would pass with- 
out a vacancy; in other years there would be three places to 
be filled at once. For a man who had just failed and was 
willing to try again the prospect of having to await the 
unpredictable incidence of death among ex-Fellows in 

















































** The remains of William Phelan (Dublin, 1832), p. 16. 
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remote Ulster rectories,” while new competitors were 
coming forward from among his juniors, produced a 
tension which, coupled with the necessary hard work, was 
too much for some constitutions. Men as able as John 
Jebb, later Bishop of Limerick, and Thomas Lefroy, later 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, broke down under the 
strain and retired from the fray. 

The excitement mounted through the four days in 
Whitsun week, in which the examination was conducted 
in public, usually before a large and interested audience 
(who laid heavy bets on the result), and reached its climax 
at the solemn announcement by the Provost on Trinity 
Monday. In one case, at least, the news of the result had 
effects that verged on the miraculous: Miss Plunket, an 
elderly friend of Magee’s who had long been bed-ridden 
with rheumatism, when she heard the messenger give at 
her door the knock that indicated Magee’s election, leapt 
from her bed and met the astonished messenger on the 
landing.” 

The Fellows were at this time required by the statutes 
to remain celibate and, except for the Medicus and the 
two Jurisiae, who could remain laymen, to be ordained 
within three years of their election. Dispensations from 
the latter requirement were occasionally given, and became 
more frequent as the nineteenth century proceeded, until 
the passing of the Fawcett’s Act in 1873 made them no 
longer necessary. Up to 1850, however, the number of 
Fellows in orders never fell below three-quarters of the 


total. | 


* Matthew Young was ready to present himself as a candidate in 
1771, but, by what his biographer quaintly calls “an unprecedented 
fatality ”, he had to wait until 1774 for a vacancy. The ex-Fellows 
whose demise was thus impatiently awaited would have chosen a different 
phrase. See the biographical note appended to T. Elrington’s Sermon 
preached .... on the death of Matthew, Lord Bishop of Clonfert (3rd 
Edition, Dublin, 1800). 

* A. H. Kenney, op. cit., p. xxiv. 
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With regard to the rule of celibacy, the position in the 
early nineteenth century was curious, and indeed rather 
ludicrous. The meaning of the statute was plain enough, 
but as its wording was somewhat ambiguous” there had 
grown up among the Fellows under the Provostships of 
Andrews and Hely-Hutchinson a practice of contracting 
semi-clandestine marriages. The Provost, and doubtless 
the Visitors, were well aware of the existence of the 
Fellows’ wives, but the appearances were preserved. They 
were not acknowledged as such inside College, and in 
academic society they preserved their maiden name with 
the prefix of Mrs. The sons of Fellows when they entered 
College and were asked their fathers’ professions usually 
returned the non-committal description Clericus, unless 
indeed the father had by this time retired to a living, 
when olim hujus Collegtt socius could be safely added. 
Although the fear of expulsion was not a very real one, 
the position of these married Fellows, who were jocosely 
nicknamed with the botanical term ‘cryptogams,’ was 
always a trifle precarious. When, as has been related in 
an earlier article, some of them waited on the Bishop of 
Cloyne in 1794 to dissuade him from accepting the 
Provostship, they pointed out that to hold it and a 
bishopric simultaneously would violate the statutes; but a 
brief reference by the Bishop to their wives was enough 
to close that line of argument. A few of the more cautious 
went to the trouble of obtaining a dispensation before 
marrying,’ but the majority, feeling rightly that there 
was safety in numbers, cheerfully took upon themselves 
the responsibility of interpreting the statute liberally. The 




































































* Si quem etiam Sociorum ... uxorem duaisse ... compertum sit, 
eum societatis omni jure privari volumus—Statutes (1844), p. 42. It 
was maintained that compertwm sit implied the public and formal 
notification of the marriage to the Board or Visitors. 

** H.g. Hodgkinson, in 1808. It must be remembered that he was a 
layman, and had not, therefore, the chance of falling back upon a 
living if things went wrong. 
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able and ambitious Magee fell in love after he had been 
a few years Fellow; at first “with all the impatience of a 
lover he commanded his ardour and resolved to wait for an 
adequate living,” for he did not think that his income as 
Fellow would allow him to support a wife; but before long 
“strong inclinations gradually modified and at last set 
aside the scruples and delays of cold and calculating 
prudence,”*® and he married. Throughout this trying 
engagement the celibacy statute does not appear to have 
entered into his calculations. 

By 1811 no less than sixteen out of the twenty-five 
Fellows were married. Provost Hall decided that the 
flouting of the plain meaning of the statutes in a matter 
liable to cause irreverent amusement should be no longer 
tolerated, and obtained, only a few days before his 
resignation and death, Letters Patent which imposed the 
obligation of celibacy in terms which admitted of no 
evasion. He took this step, it would seem, on his own 
initiative, without consulting the Board or Visitors. 
Under the new statute the married Fellows were given a 
full indemnity; and in 1812 further Letters Patent recog- 
nized the vested right to matrimony of all the existing 
unmarried Fellows (who, it was argued, had competed for 
Fellowship on the understanding that it was compatible 
with matrimony), provided that they openly announced 
their marriages. But among the Fellows elected after 
1812 this rigid re-imposition of an antiquated rule was 
naturally unpopular, and already in 1818 it had become an 
issue at a parliamentary election.” The celibacy statute 
was finally repealed in 1840, not without a protest from 


% Dublin University Magazine, xxvi, pp. 489-90 (1845). 

™ Plunket and Croker, the rival candidates, both emphasized the 
influence they could exert upon the government to grant dispensations 
in individual cases, and the latter was pressed by one of his supporters 
{Bartholomew Lloyd) to investigate the possibilities of repeal 
({Crokeriana (Dublin, 1818), p. iv). 
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the scholars, who feared that the main incentive for the 
resignation of Fellows would vanish with it, and that the 
number of vacancies would be greatly reduced. There is 
no doubt that the rigid enforcement of celibacy for twenty- 
nine years, combined with the growing reluctance, referred 
to above, of Senior Fellows to resign on College livings, 
was responsible for a marked increase in the years around 
1830 in the number of resignations among Junior Fellows. 
Of the eighteen Fellows elected between 1812 and 1830 
four died relatively young, twelve resigned after an average 
tenure of ten years, and only two stayed on to become 
Senior Fellows. 

To the lay Fellows the College had, of course, no 
patronage to offer, and a larger proportion of them 
remained permanently in academic life. But in the early 
nineteenth century two of the lay Fellows, both Liberal 
lawyers, resigned their Fellowships as young men for the 
Regius Professorship of Feudal and English Law, which 
served as a stepping-stone to a successful professional 
career outside the University. P. C. Crampton became 
a King’s Bench judge after a short term as Solicitor- 
General; Mountiford Longfield specialized in the law of 
real property, and when the Landed Estates Court was set 
up became one of its judges. It is interesting to notice 
that both men turned in their old age to topics with which 
their early academic. life must have familiarized them. 
Crampton published, shortly before his death, two theo- 
logical essays, and Longfield an elementary treatise on 
mathematical series. 

But-for most of the Fellows it was, naturally, the 
episcopal and not the judicial bench that represented the 
summit of their reasonable ambitions. In the closing 
years of the seventeenth century Trinity College had 
supplied most of the bishops for Irish sees, and there 
were, for several years at this time, nine ex-Fellows 
simultaneously on the bench. In the early eighteenth 
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century this river of patronage began to diminish, and 
when the policy of the Whig governments of appointing 
Englishmen to Irish sees became firmly established it dried 
up altogether. After the appointment of Stopford to 
Cloyne in 1753 a period of nearly half a century elapsed 
in which no Fellow was made a bishop. In the disturbed 
period of 1796-9, when the Irish sees became less attractive 
in English eyes, one Fellow and two ex-Fellows were 
appointed in rapid succession: Hugh Hamilton, the author 
of a popular text-book of physics and a very elegant 
treatise on conic sections; Stock, who, a few months after 
his arrival at Killala, was captured, along with the rest of 
the town, by the French; and Young, a polymath of 
erudition, piety and charm, whose premature death 
represented a real loss to the Church and to Irish scholar- 
ship. After the Union another period of comparative 
neglect set in; for, although the Provosts were regularly 
promoted to bishoprics, the only other ex-Fellow to reach 
the bench between 1799 and 1836 was Magee, who was 
appointed to Raphoe in 1819 and translated to Dublin three 
years later. 

George IV, a keen if at times erratic student of the 
problems of ecclesiastical patronage, had indeed pointed out 
that “however respectable the University of Trinity 
College might be it could scarcely be considered sufficiently 
adequate to supply all the demands of the Irish church.” 
But he was sufficiently impressed by the lavish entertain- 
ment which he had been given by the College on the 
occasion of his visit to Ireland in 1821 to resolve to bestow 
on one of its members the next vacant bishopric. Nothing 
happened for five years, and when eventually the royal 
favour was extended to the College on the occurrence of 
a vacancy in Cloyne in 1826 it took an unexpected form. 


* Liverpool to Wellesley, 7 June, 1822. (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
37299.) 


c 
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The new bishop was not a Fellow or ex-Fellow, but John 
Brinkley, Professor of Astronomy. The explanation lay 
apparently in the ambitions of Goulbourn, the Assistant 
Secretary, to represent the University of Cambridge in 
parliament; for by selecting a Cambridge graduate with a 
post at Dubiln he was able to further his own purpose 
while apparently satisfying the King’s whim.” 

In the mid-nineteenth century this tide of patronage 
was once more to flow in favour of the Fellows before 
its final disappearance at Disestablishment ; and there were, 
in 1830, four future bishops among Junior Fellows. 
These were Sandes, who was appointed to Killaloe in 
1836 and later translated to Cashel; O’Brien, appointed to 
Ossory in 1842; Singer, to Meath in 1852; and Griffin, 
to Limerick in 1853. Sandes went to his see direct from 
College; the other three had first retired to livings. Singer 
and O’Brien had some reputation as theologians; Sandes 
and Griffin, both strong Liberals,*° seem to have been 
appointed chiefly on political grounds, and were not men 
of any particular distinction. 

The majority of the Fellows who retired to College 
livings spent the rest of their lives there as country rectors, 
distinguished from their neighbours only by the memory of 
a great prize that they had once won, and by the erudition 
or obscurity of their sermons. A few, however, carried 
on in the leisure of their parishes the scholarly work which 
had been begun in College, or had there been crowded out 
by the pressure of their tutorial duties. Of this, the most 
remarkable examples in the period under review are 
provided by Edward Hincks and Thomas Romney 
Robinson. Neither published anything of consequence 


™ Gent. Mag., iv, 457 (1835). 

* Griffin had been a friend of Robert Emmet in their undergraduate 
days, and when Emmet was sentenced to death in 1830 rushed to the 
dock and gave him a parting embrace (J. R. O’Flanagan: The Irish 
Bar (London, 1879), p. 308.) 
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while a Fellow, but in later life Hincks, from the rectory 
of Killyleagh, whither the inscribed stones were brought 
to him by barge, did brilliant and pioneer work in the 
deciphering of hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions; 
while Robinson, from Armagh, published the astronomical 
results that won for him the Royal Medal of the Royal 
Society. 

But there was one of the Fellows of this period to 
whose fiery spirit tutorial duties, quiet scholarship, and the 
life of a country parish were alike unsatisfying. Arthur 
Hugh Kenney, after ten years as a tutor retired to the 
country, and soon became Dean of Achonry. In 1820 he 
pressed on the Government his claims to be made Provost 
with a vigour that was untrammelled by any false 
modesty,** and when they were rejected shook the dust of 
Ireland from his feet and became rector of a busy London 
parish. Meanwhile he had taken up pamphleteering in 
the High Tory and Protestant interest; A'n enquiry into 
some doctrines maintained by the Church of Rome was 
followed by Principles and practice of pretended reformers 
in Church and State (a frenzied defence of the Peterloo 
massacre) and The dangerous nature of popish power— 
also, more quaintly, by Letters on prejudice and A defence 
of religious liberty, whose titles require, however, to be 
interpreted in the light of the author’s conceptions of 
prejudice and liberty. In later life he turned to less 
controversial matters (including the memoir of Magee, 
to which reference has been made above). Perhaps the 
change was brought about by misfortune, for “adverse 
circumstances and pecuniary difficulties arising, his living 
was sequestered,” and tht would-be Provost died dodging 
his creditors at Boulogne.*” 

It must not, of course, be imagined that the typical 


* Kenney to Lord Sidmouth, 6 & 14 Aug., 18 Sept., 1820. H.O. 
100/199. 
* Gent. Mag., xliv, 544 (1855). 
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Fellow of the time was either a genius like Hincks or a 
buffoon like Kenney. Most of them were luminaries of a 
much lower magnitude. Of the eighteen men who were 
Junior Fellows in 1830 five made reasonably substantial 
contributions to the scholarship of their day,** four others 
published at any rate pamphlets or sermons, but nine 
evaded the critical judgment of posterity by refraining 
altogether from the printed word. It is not, by modern 
standards, an impressive record, but it is doubtful whether 
any Oxford or Cambridge college would at this time have 
made a much better showing. Trinity College, Dublin, 
still bore in the early nineteenth century the reproachful 
sobriquet of “The Silent Sister,” which implied that her 
scholarly output was not proportionate to her size and 
resources. That there was some truth in the charge 
cannot be denied, but it was often greatly exaggerated. 
Critics seemed to forget that, although in the number of 
its students Dublin was in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries far more nearly comparable to Oxford 
and Cambridge than it is to-day, its financial resources, 
and consequently the number of its Fellows and Professors, 
were very much inferior. This meant that not only had 
it fewer potential authors, but also that they had much 
heavier teaching duties. The fair comparison would have 
been, not with the whole Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge, but with about three Colleges from either. 
It should also be remembered that at this period the 
reputation in the world at large of a learned society 
still depended far more on its achievements in classical 
scholarship than in any other field; and it happened, thanks 
largely to the mathematical bias of the Fellowship 
examination, that few of the more scholarly Fellows at 


* James Kennedy in classics, H. H. Harte in mathematics, J. T. 


O’Brien in theology, Humphrey Lloyd in physics, and Mountiford 
Longfield in economics. 
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Dublin between 1760 and 1830 paid much attention to 
classics. 

There were, in fact, between the resignation of Stock 
in 1779 and the election of Ferrar eighty years later, only 
two Fellows who published anything of consequence in 
classics, and both are remembered to-day for reasons 
other than their scholarship.. John Walker, who wrote on 
Horatian metres as well as editing Livy, Lucian, Pindar 
and the Odyssey, might have earned wider fame as a 
scholar had not his circumstances driven him to hack- 
work; for he was expelled** from his Fellowship in 1804 for 
declaring to the Provost that he could not conscientiously 
remain a member of the Established Church, and sub- 
sequently founded the strict Calvinistic sect known as the 
Separatists or Walkerites. James Kennedy, who held a 
Fellowship from 1817 to 1831, fell a victim not to poverty 
but to wealth. The author of three weighty tomes on 
Greek inscriptions, of prelections on Greek literature, and 
of editions of Demosthenes, the Iliad and the Agamemnon, 
was also a vain and pompous snob, whose researches into 
his own genealogy made him claim relationship with the 
Marquis of Ailsa, to whom he offered to bequeath his 
considerable property if he would acknowledge the 
relationship. But the Marquis was not to be bribed, and 
the disgruntled scholar was forced to end his days in the 
middle-class environment of a Tyrone rectory. 

In addition to the twenty-five Fellows, the teaching 
staff of the University comprised in 1830 fourteen Pro- 
fessors and lecturers. Of these, three were ex-Fellows,* 


* He had offered to resign. In 1833 the College, feeling that it had 
treated him rather badly, granted him a pension, but he died a few 
months later. 

*C, R. Elrington, Regius Professor of Divinity; P. C. Crampton, 
Regius Professor of Feudal and English Law; Whitley Stokes, Lecturer 
in Natural History. The first two were bound by the terms of their 
Professorships to resign their Fellowships on appointment. Stokes had 
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and were presumably in fairly close touch with their 
former colleagues, but the others were much less intimately 
associated with the life of the University than were the 
Fellows. The attitude was then dominant (and is perhaps 
not yet entirely dead), which regarded the Professors of all 
subjects but the old-established humane studies as technical 
experts hired to discharge specialized teaching duties, but 
certainly not qualified to participate in the general direction 
of academic affairs; and financially, socially and con- 
stitutionally the Professors were firmly subordinated to 
the Fellows.*® Charles Williomier, the Professor of 
French and German, and Evasio Radice, the Professor of 
Italian and Spanish, were really licensed grinders, who 
were given rooms and a pittance by the College, and neither 
was a man of any literary pretensions. William Rowan 
Hamilton, recently appointed to the Chair of Astronomy 
and already, at the age of twenty-five, a mathematician 
not of promise but of achievement, found that the isolation 
of his office was increased by his geographical isolation 
at Dunsink Observatory, five miles from the College.** By 
his friendship with the Lloyds and McCullagh he had, no 
doubt, an important influence on the course of mathematical 
development in Dublin; but the Royal Irish Academy 
played at least as large a part as did Trinity College in 
fostering these contacts, and the fact that Hamilton was 
Professor of Astronomy in the University as well as 


resigned his Fellowship in 1816 for reasons that are not entirely clear, 
but chiefly, it would seem, from conscientious scruples similar to those 
of Walker, if less extreme. The Lecturership (at a salary much higher 
than that attached to many of the Professorships) was created for him, 
and lapsed in 1831 when he succeeded to the Regius Professorship of 
Physic. 

* Even as late as 1880 membership of the Common Room was confined 
te the Fellows. 


* A remark is attributed to Einstein that the best post for a pure 
mathematician is that of lighthouse-keeper; the next best Astronomer- 
Royal of Ireland in the early nineteenth century. 
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Astronomer-Royal of Ireland found expression solely in 
his coming into Dublin to deliver an annual course of 
lectures. 

All the other non-Fellow Professors* (except for the 
three ex-Fellows mentioned above) were concerned solely 
with the work of the Medical School, for the concept of 
natural science as an independent field of inquiry had not 
yet reached the Universities, and such subjects as chemistry 
and botany were regarded simply as handmaids of medicine. 
These men were separated by the nature of their studies, 
as well as by their office, from the theologians, mathe- 
maticians and classicists at the other end of the College. 
Their work and their personalities can be considered more 
conveniently in connexion with the professional schools; 
and this we hope to do in a later article. : 


R. B. McDOWELL. 
D. A. WEBB. 


* Namely, of Botany, Chemistry, Physic, Anatomy, and the four 
King’s Professors in the School of Physic. 





THE TRIALS OF ST. PAUL AND APOLLONIUS. 
An HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 


Tue life of Apollonius, a travelling philosopher who 
visited Rome in 664.D. and was banished the same year 
by Nero, and then departed to Spain, and was afterwards 
tried both privately and publicly by Domitian is told by 
Philostratus. Philostratus was a distinguished professor 
in Athens, who claims to have received papers said to have 
been written by Damis, the friend of the philosopher, 
from his patroness Julia, the wife of Severus. He began 
the work “in honour of Apollonius” about 215 a.p. This 
life presents many contrasts with the life of St. Paul, but 
the trials show interesting parallels. We are not con- 
cerned to prove the facts of the life of Apollonius, but 
we may presume that Philostratus, a courtier and a 
literary professor, would have been careful about the 
setting of the trial scenes, which he describes, and which 
help us to reconstruct in a measure the first and second 
trials of the Apostle. Apollonius, of course as a 
revolutionary philosopher, appears to us to stand in a 
very different position to the Emperor from that of 
St. Paul. But the latter had been born and educated in 
Tarsus, a centre of Stoic philosophy, deservedly suspect 
in the eyes of Nero and Domitian. And we cannot say 
whether Nero would be influenced by that fact or not. 
Philostratus says he had “nothing in common with 
philosophy.” Nero feared philosophers as revolutionaries, 
and on his leaving Rome for Greece issued an order for 
philosophers to leave Italy. Some time before that order 
Apollonius was journeying to Rome, but was warned at 
Aricia that philosophy was taboo there. He discussed 
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Nero with his informant, who said: “Here you come with 
a band of philosophers and you do not know that Nero 
has guards at the gates to arrest you all before you enter 
the town. The Emperor fights like a gladiator, aye and 
kills his man, and drives a chariot.” “It would be a 
pleasant thing,” said the sage, “to see Nero turning into 
the plaything: of man, Plato said ‘man was God’s play- 
thing’.” “If you should be arrested and put to death the 


sight would cost you dear. Nero,” he added, “would 
That expression throws 


devour you up raw” (@pogayor). 
light upon Paul’s saying in 2 T. 4. 17, “I was delivered 
out of the mouth of the lion,” ¢pbo@nv ix oréuarog éovrog, 
lions being called “raw devouring,” wpogayor (J/. 5. 782). 

Addressing his followers, the sage spoke of the beast 
(rd Onpiov) that is called a tyrant. “I know not how many 
heads’ it has. Lions and panthers and wild beasts do not 
devour their mothers, but Nero has been filled with such 
food.” After they had entered the city they were accosted 
by a stroller, who sang airs from the Oresteia and 
Antigone and other dramas in which Nero acted, giving 
all the Neronian turns and trills, and when they declined 
to assist him, departed, denouncing them as enemies of 
the divine voice and guilty of sacrilege against Nero— 
who was a sacrilegious matricide, aoeSi¢ untpadwac. See 
1 Timothy 1. 9, “sacrilegious matricide” (hapax), where 
the reference must be to Nero. In consequence of the 
rascal’s charge the sage was summoned before Telesinus, 
the consul, who eventually gave him permission to teach 
in the temples. But compromised by the behaviour of a 
brother philosopher, who was expelled from Rome, the 
sage was placed under observation. We can imagine 
Paul and his friends, after his first release, subjected to 
the same espionage. ‘‘All the eyes with which the govern- 


1 Apoc. XIII. 1, XVII. 3, seven (Rome, Cic. Att. 6, 5, 2) dorv 
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ment sees were turned upon him, his discourses, and his 
silences, his sitting and his walking, what he ate and with 
whom, whether he sacrificed or not, all was reported.” 
Philosophers were living ‘dangerously.’ As a result of 
the observation it was reported that the sage had said 
“pardon the gods for taking pleasure in buffoons,” IV. 44, 
a parallel expression to “the acting of liars” (1 Tim. 4. 2), 
and for which Tigellinus arrested the sage on a charge 
of sacrilege against Nero.’ 

Nero being noted for his love of acting, “‘ille 
scenicus”’*—that ‘‘actor-fellow,” as he was  called— 
Tigellinus did not, however, wish to take proceedings 
against him, but put in force Nero’s orders against 
philosophers. Accordingly, the other turned his steps to 
the west, the land bounded by the Straits, for he had heard 
of the philosophy of the men in that district and their 
progress in religion (IV. 47). 

This passage throws light upon the Spanish journey of 
the apostle. He also having been to the east would travel 
to the west, and would find a good opportunity for 
preaching and teaching there. At Gades Apollonius heard 
‘of Nero’s victories at Olympia, and strove to enlist people 
in the cause of Vindex, Galba’s ally. He was Vespasian’s 
friend, but the foe of Domitian. The story of his 
relations with that tyrant throw a light upon the legal 
procedure which was doubtless in vogue in Paul’s day. 
Apollonius was in Ephesus inciting the youth to rise against 
the tyrant, and intriguing with people in Rome in behalf 
of Nerva. He was too cautious to put anything on 
paper,” considering epistolary correspondence unsafe, as 
many had been betrayed by their slaves, friends, and even 
wives, for “in those days no house could keep a secret” 
(VII. 8). At last the spies are rewarded. The sage was 











* Cf. delatio impietatis, Tacitus, Ann, VI. 47. 
* Tacitus, Ann. XV. 59. 
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overheard by Euphrates addressing a threat to a statue of 
the tyrant. ‘Thou fool, thou knowest little of the fates 
or necessity. The man that is destined to succeed thee, 
though thou put him to death, will come to life.” 
Euphrates, his enemy, who had visited the sage in the 
guise of a friend, informed the tyrant of this terrible 
utterance. Domitian sent an order to the governor of 
Asia to have the sage arrested and brought to Rome. The 
latter, anticipating his arrest, went by sea from Ephesus 
to Corinth, as Paul used to do, and from Corinth sailed 
to Sicily and Italy, on the fifth day reaching Puteoli, as 
Paul had done (Acts 28. 13). There in Cicero’s villa, 
Cumamum, a friend, urged him not to go to Rome. 
“There are two kinds of tyrannies,” he said; “one kills 
without trial, the other uses legal forms. The first is like 
furious wild beasts, the second to subtle beasts. Nero is 
of the impetuous type, Tiberius of the crouching type; 
Nero put to death men not expecting it; Domitian kept his 
victims long in terror.’ Nero would thus be the ‘lion,’ 
as he is described in 2 Tim. IV. 17, and Domitian the 
panther. 

Apollonius would not listen to his friend, who said: 
“Your coming here is the beginning of your trial (ay#v) 
cf. 2 Timothy 4. 7.4. This is to be put down to the sound- 
ness’ of your mind” (262). <A dissertation on reason 
(vove) and conscience (ebveore) follows, with which compare 
the connexion of both in Titus 1. 15 (6 voi¢ xai 7 aveidnaag). 

Arrived in Rome he found a friend in the Praetorian 
Prefect Aelianus, as Paul is supposed to have found in 
Burrus (VII. 16). Aelianus made things easier for the 
sage. His conduct in exerting his influence to save 
Apollonius both before and after his arrival in Rome 
throws light upon the reading in Acts 28. 16—‘the 


‘TI have fought the good fight (dywv). 
5 7d byraivoy cf. byvaivovres Adyot (2 Tim. 1. 13). 
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centurion delivered the prisoners to the commandant of 
the camp,” 6 orparoredapxnc, here the general of the 
Praetorian brigade. The prefect ordered the sage to be 
arrested and brought before him. The latter said he was 
thinking of running away to a place where there was 
neither ‘indictment’ (tvdeE¢) nor persecution (ypagm) but 
thought it a treacherous thing to shun his ‘defence’ 
(amwodvyia, VII. 19)—two expressions which throw a light 
upon the Pastoral passages—“Alexander laid many 
mischievous charges against me,” ToAAG poe cana évedeiEuro, 
literally, indicted me (gave information against me 
(uoc; “dativus incommodi”)) for many serious offences, 
and “in my first defence” (ti mpwry amodvyig 2 Tim. 
IV. 16. 17). The accuser here would be called “the 
presenter of the indictment,” 6 évdecKxvimevog® and the 
“composer of the charge,” 6 ouvriBeig riv «arnyopiav 
(Philostratus). This was the part played by Alexander. 
This cannot refer to the first trial of Paul, where the one 
charge against him was of having brought a Gentile into 
the Jewish court of the Temple. The occasion on which 
Alexander showed himself so hostile to Paul was in the 
preliminary investigation of the case before the Roman 
prefect or Helius in the course of the second trial 
Alexander, as the composer of the charge against Paul, 
also replied to Paul’s speech—“He was excessively hostile 
in his reply to our arguments” (2 Tim. 4. 16), Alav yap 
avriatn roig juetépog Adyore.—the correct terms for a 
rebutting speech in court... When Apollonius was brought 


® Plutarch (Solon 24) used évSecxvimevos of the informer against 
fig exporters (sycophants); Pollux also has 6 évdecxvipevos mpos Tov 
apxovra tHv évdecév dropéepe. The informer lays the information 
before the magistrate. joc in the Timothy passage is dative of 
disadvantage—*‘ to my detriment.” 


7 Cf. Cicero In Verrem IT. 5. 1, defensio cui resistam; IL. 36, 88, 
Sthenius vehementius restitit. 
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before the prefect he was accused of being a wizard, yon 
—a word that only occurs in 2 Tim. 3. 13 in the N.T.— 
and after some passages between the sage and his accuser, 
the prefect ordered the latter “to reserve himself for the 
imperial court.” Having summoned the accused to his 
private court he informed him that the Emperor wanted 
to pronounce him guilty but wished to do so by a legal 
method. “The counts of the indictment against you are 
various. You must make your apologia about these, but 
let not your speech slight the Emperor.” The prefect 
then withdrew, and sent an order that the sage should be 
lodged in the Free Prison until the Emperor interviewed 
him before the trial (VII. 20. 274). “I order you,” he 
said, “to keep this man under arrest” (ovvéyeyv).® On 
entering the prison Apollonius said: “We have come to 
one who is inflated with pride® and folly.” In the prison 
he met several people charged with various offences whom 
he proceeded to console. One of these he suspected of 
being a spy. After some four days a message came that 
the Emperor would see him at noon the next day. At 
dawn a clerk of the court arrived, who said: “It is his 
Majesty’s orders that you attend the court about noon. 
You are not to make your defence yet. It is only a 
private interview.” When he withdrew the sage began 
io speak of lions and their tamers in a way that recalls 
2 T. 4. 17, the reference being to Domitian, for he was 
suggesting “a curb” for despots, while his friend Damis 
spoke of the “Lion in Aesop.” At noon the clerk arrived 
for him, and four guardsmen escorted him to the palace. 
On his way he made several remarks about courage, 
discipline and soldiers that recall St. Paul. Aelianus, the 
prefect, ushered the sage alone into the presence of 


® Cf. Phil. 1. 23. ovvéxouat éx trav Svo, in a metaphorical sense, 
but suggestive of real bonds. 
* rervgwrat (also in 1 Tim, 6. 4) “ puffed up” or ‘‘ swellheaded.” 
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Domitian, who called him names, wizard (yén¢, 2 T. 3. 13), 
imposter (aAaZwv, 2 T. 3. 2), money-grabber (piAoxphmarog 
cp. gildpyvpog 2 T. 3. 2), and told him v0 begin his 
defence (amwodvyla) whenever he wished. The other 
replied: “You do me greater wrong than the malicious 
informer (evxepavrng) as you have made up your mind 
to believe his false charges.” Then began Domitian’s bad 
treatment (#Bpre cp. bBprorne 1 T. 1. 13) of the man who 
was finally, after many indignities, “bound and thrown 
among the vilest criminals” (of caxovpydrara VII. 34). 
Compare Paul’s complaint: “I suffer hardship unto bonds 
as a criminal.”*° 

Such was “the preliminary stage of the defence” made 
in private, the praejudicium, or examination previous to 
the trial. But it does not correspond to “my first defence 
or trial” of Paul, for after that we have reason to believe 
that Paul was set at liberty; while after this investigation 
Apollonius was thrown into prison to await his trial. 
There seems to have been some controversy regarding his 
conduct. Philostratus says there were malicious detractors 
who said that he first spoke in his defence and afterwards 
was in prison, where his hair was cut. And “they forged 
a letter from the sage composed in the Ionic dialect”! 
begging his life and liberty from the tyrant.” This 
charge is interesting in view of the theory that the 
Pastorals are fictitious works. They are not the kind of 
letters people would invent. The sort of letter that we 
can conceive would be a forgery would be one intended to 
undermine the influence of the apostle, as this letter 
mentioned by Philostratus does, or one intended to magnify 
him unduly. The Pastorals do neither. 

© xaxoTwa0G pexpi Secpav ws xaxodyos 2 Tim. 2.9. Apollinius 
asked: ‘‘ regarding the bonds (irép rév Seopav) how will you bind 
(Syoecs) me if you think me a wizard?” Paul’s reply would have 
been and was: ‘‘the Word of God is not bound” (Sédera). 


ll , > ‘ <a . , > a 
kat Tiva emcotoAny averAacav ovykemevyv Iwvikds. 
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After some days Apollonius had a visitor, who came 
to advise him how to get free, but had to pay for ad- 
mission into the prison (VII. 40). It is probable that 
Ontsiphorus, who had much trouble in finding St. Paul 
(2 Tim. 1. 16), had not only to seek him diligently, but 
also to oil the palms of the jailors to gain admission to 
him. This man asked Apollonius what it felt like to be 
in bonds; Paul, too, felt the unpleasantness of his bonds 
in his second imprisonment (2 Tim. 2. 9), but was consoled 
because “the word of God is not bound.” 

Some time after a messenger arrived to say: “The 
King releases you from these bonds upon the recom- 
mendation of Aelianus, and allows you to lodge in the 
free prison until the case is heard.” The sage was 
welcomed by his former acquaintances, saying how much 
he had helped them by his counsel. We can well imagine 
that Paul was a comfort to his fellow-prisoners. 

The sage told Damis to go by land to Puteoli, “and I 
shall make my defence on the day appointed.” In prison 
he met a youth who told him he could only keep his 
honour “by offering his neck to the sword,”’* a similar 
phrase to Rom. XVI. 4 (Phoebe’s letter). The sage 
replied : “Should not slaves be obedient to their masters?” 
—an expression in Tit. 2. 9, but in a very different sense. 
The boy’s answer would have pleased the Apostle—‘But 
l am master of my own body.” 

Book VIII opens with the scene in the court where 
the sage is making his defence. We may presume that 
Philostratus, a courtier and a literary professor, would 
have been careful about its setting. It may help us to 
understand the procedure in the trials of Paul. The 
Emperor is described as too busy with the case to take his 


®rov tpdxnrov trogxyav Td fide, cf. Rom. xvi. 4, tov éavrov 
tpdxndrov bréOnxav (ro Eiger), ‘‘ praebere jugulum”’ of vanquished 
gladiators who were jugulati und “‘porrecto jugulo,” ‘‘ with neck 
outstretched ’’ (for the headman’s axe) in Horace, Sat. I, 3. 89. 
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meals, handling the little book (SPAtev), the brief of the 
depositions in angry perplexity. The sage looked more 
like a man going to lecture than one on trial for his life— 
another Pastoral phrase.** The clerk of the court orders 
the sage to plead against his accuser before the Emperor 
as judge. Before his admission to the court he has been 
searched, to see that he brought no amulet, or book, 
BiBrAiov or tablet (ypaupareiov) intocourt. In 2 Tim. 4. 13 
Paul asks for his B¢BAla and membranae, the former 
probably his larger writings of papyrus and the latter his 
shorter ones, or his writing materials of parchment.“ 
The sage is asked how long his speech is to be: “How 
much water will you require?”’—a reference to the water 
clock. He replied: “Until the Tiber is drained!” 

The court was arranged as for a public oration. The 
Emperor sat on the tribunal, many of the élite were there, 
as the judge wished to have many present at the conviction 
of the sage for complicity in Nerva’s plot. The sage is 
brought in, and is ordered by the prosecutor, who, like 
Alexander in Paul’s trial, pressed very hard upon the 
defendant to look towards “the God of all mankind,” 
whereupon the latter lifted his eyes to the sun! The 
accuser then requested the judge not to give the accused 
his full time, for he would choke them by much talking. 
“I hold this brief with the charges, let him answer 
seriatim.” 

The accuser then put the questions. which the sage 
answered, and then, in his turn, demanded evidence. 


'S SpapeioOar dyava imép ris Wuyys: cf. II. Tim. 4. 7, tov Spdnor 
Teré\exa. 

“Also called pugillares, writing tablets, ‘‘membranam posces” 
Hor. 8. 2. 3. 2, ‘‘crocea membrana tabella,” Juv. 7. 23, see Mayor’s 
note. He takes ‘‘membrana” as parchment, the ‘‘tabella’’ as leaf, 
ef. Martial 1. 2. 3, ‘‘brevibus membrana tabellis. The parchment 


being much dearer than papyrus, the membranae consisted only of a 
few leaves. 
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Outside the court the freedmen of Euphrates, his enemy, 
were standing. They had come with the fee for the 
accuser and a report of the sage’s speech in Ionia. But, 
like St. Paul on his first trial, the sage had no witnesses 
for his defence and no friends to support him. He had 
sent Damis away for safety on a journey. The Emperor, 
however, acquitted him of the charges, but said he would 
have to wait for a private interview. The narrative then 
loses its natural simplicity, and becomes unsatisfactory. 
It contains a speech against sophists, who trade religion 
for money, and an account of the sages escape from the 
court in Greece, from whence he visited Ephesus and 
Crete. When he arrived among his friends and they asked 
him about his defence,"® he said : “I have made my defence 
and we have gained the day.” We can imagine Nero 
saying to Paul on his first trial, as Domitian says here to 
Apollonius: “I acquit you of the charges.’ 

Apollonius had said to Domitian : 

“Who is to be my advocate (ovviyopo¢) when I am on 
my defence? If I call upon Zeus, they will say I am a 
magician. But he, O King, will be my helper in my 
defence.”*” Compare Paul’s statement: “The Lord was 
my advocate (apéorn)"* and gave me strength” (2 T. 4. 17). 
In the course of the written speech Apollonius calls 
sorcery false-wisdom (jevdocogia) with which compare 
1 T. 6. 20 falsely named (Yevdm@vupoc) knowledge.” He 
attacked sorcerers as a profession of moneygrabbers. All 


18¢In my first apology no witness appeared for me, but all 
forsook me,” 2 Tim. 4. 16. 
16 a 


pinui ve trav éyxAnparov. 

" gud\Anmrup Tis droXoyias. 

18 Cf, ‘‘ adsto advocatus’’ Plaut. Cas. iii. 3,4. Aeschyl., Humen. 65 
Apollo to Orestes ‘I shall be your Guardian, standing beside you,” 
IV. 16., rapeorws. On the other hand, testis adesto Ovid. MU. 2. 45 
(wapeyévero, here). 
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their ingenious devices are for the purpose of gain, and 
so they play upon the ruling passion of their victims. 
“What sign of riches about me makes you think that I 
am a student of this ‘pseudoscience?? Your father praised 
me as superior to money.” This indictment of false 
teaching for money recalls the rhetorical passages in the 
Pastorals, where the false teachers are said to regard 
religion as a gain, 1 Tim. 6. 5, and 2 Tim. 3. 2-6. Where 
imposters, adaZévec, lovers of money @tAapyvpo are 
denounced for laying their spells upon silly women. The 
Emperor had called the sage an imposter (aAaZwv), and a 
mercenary magician (yén¢e). Such magicians (yénrec)” are 
denounced in 2 Tim. 3. 13. This is another close parallel. 
Apollonius was the reformer of the old pagan religions; 
but St. Paul was the herald of a new religion. In their 
travels and trials there are, however, many parallels. 


F. R. M. HITCHCOCK. 
 hapax leg. 
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STUDIES IN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF 
ULYSSES—III. 


Tue Lies oF OpysseEus. 


A susPICcIoN, and often much more than a suspicion, of 
falsehood has tainted the character of Ulysses in every 
age. He is at his worst in Sophocles’ Philoctetes, where 
he appears not merely as untruthful in himself but as a 
deliberate missionary of the wisdom and benefits of 
untruthfulness. Virgil, less on moral than on chauvinistic 
grounds, portrays him in Aeneid II as a disseminator of 
false slanders against Palamedes and (ironically enough 
in Sinon’s lying tale) against Sinon. Seneca in the 
Troades calls him fallax, machinator fraudis. In the 
Ilias Latina he is commentor fraudts, with special reference 
to the Wooden Horse. Dante in the twenty-sixth Canto 
of his Inferno condemns him to burn everlastingly for his 
fraudulent counsel. Dares, himself a complete impostor, 
set the fashion for the medieval tradition by calling him 
‘dolosus. Benoit de Sainte-Maure amplified this into 
‘no greater trickster (tricheor) in 10,000 knights . . . not 
speaking the truth for one whole day’ (Roman de Troie, 
Il. 5201 ff.). Guido delle Colonne goes further with 
‘omni astucia et dolositate plenus, mendaciorum maximus 
commentator. The Gest Historiale makes him (ll. 
3786 ff.) 


.. . falsest in his fare, and full of disseit. 
Undertaker of treyne [treason] . . ., 


And Lydgate (Troy Book 4598 ff.) 


Ful of wyles and sleighty at assayes 

In menyng double and right deceyueable 

To forge a lesyng [lie] also wonder able; 

With face pleyn he could make it towe [plausible], 
Merie wordid, and but selde lowe, 
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Caxton’ puts it bluntly, “He was a right grete lyar.’ 
In Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida Ulysses regains 
much of the nobility of his Homeric characterization, but 
a last croak of the medieval denigration is heard when 
Thersites calls him ‘that same dog-fox’ (V, iv, 1 ff.).’ 
The accusation becomes rarer in modern times, but remains 
firmly fixed in the popular conception of the wily Ithacan, 

Here it is proposed to enquire how far the early Greek 
epic tradition—the Jliad, Odyssey, and Epic Cycle— 
justifies this conception; in other words,.how much 
Odysseus in the formative era of his myth, as far as it 
has survived, deserved to be called a liar and to be 
condemned as a liar. The last phrase is not simply an 
unnecessary amplification, as stricter moralists may weil 
think, since it is intended here to view the matter in the 
ethical context of archaic Greece, not in the light of later 
moral standards. But for the purposes of classification 
some distinctions will first be borrowed and adapted from 
the medieval Schoolmen. 

Lies may be divided into three types, the fictional, the 
benevolent and the malevolent. By fictional is meant the 
kind of falsehood told mainly for artistic and imaginative 
pleasure. Aristotle (Poetic 1460 a 17) recognizes a 
natural human—or at least Greek—penchant towards this 
type: ‘When telling a tale all men add on something 
because it adds to the pleasure.’ And he goes on to say— 

* Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, ed. H. O. Sommer, London 
(1894), vol. i, 541. 

2 The fox as Ulysses’ emblem has a long pedigree. Some think it is implied 
when Odysseus called himself At@wy in his fictitious story in Od. 19, 183; cp. 
al0wy akownt in Pindar, Ol. xi, 20. Ajax in Sophocles’ play (1. 108) first defi- 
nitely calls him so—roimitpimtov «ivados, ‘the hard-bitten (or accursed) fox,’ 
which Lycophron amplifies into ‘the crooked Sisyphean flash-tail’ (aaumov- 
pidos: 1. 344): ep. A%@wvos = Odysseus in ], 433. (For the proverbial resource- 
fulness of the animal cp. Aleman, Supp. 22, 7, wro:x:Acdpwv tAwma: the rare 
epithet is used, perhaps pointedly, of Odysseus in Hecuba 131). But Shake- 


speare may have taken his image from no further away than the coverts of 
Warwickshire. 
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doubtless with some deliberate intention to shock his 
class—, ‘Homer has especially taught the other poets 
how to tell falsehoods in the right way.’ Shelley in his 
Defence of Poetry superbly champions the deeper truths 
that such mythopoeic fictions may sometimes embody. 
But there have always been moralists to condemn them. 
The antipathy of these Kingsleys for Newmanlike writers 
such as Homer may be traced back through the Ionian 
philosophers to the plodding Hesiod, when at the beginning 
of his fantastically pseudo-factual Theogony he makes 
with evident disapproval his Muses confess 


Many a lie we have skill to tell, resembling the truth.* 


Later it is astonishing to find the mythopoeic Plato in the 
forefront of anti-fictionalists. 

There is an admirable exposition of this temperamental 
clash between the imaginatively minded and the factually 


minded in the Colloquy of Patrick and Oisin. One day 
Oisin complained that his daily allowance of food was 
insufficient. Patrick replied‘: 


‘It is my opinion you are getting enough . . . a quarter 
of beef and a churn of butter and a griddle of bread every 
day.’ 

‘I often saw a quarter of a blackbird bigger than your 
quarter of beef,’ said Oisin, ‘and a rowan berry as big 
as your churn of butter, and an ivy leaf as big as your 
griddle of bread.’ 

St. Patrick was vexed when he heard that, and he said to 
Oisin that he had told a lie. There was great anger on 
Oisin then .. . 


The narrative goes on to tell how Oisin made strange 


*The Greek is almost identical with the well-known phrase used by 
Homer of Odysseus in Od. 19, 203, tone Wevdea rorAAd A€yww érbuorow Spuoia. 
But no safe deduction can be made from this when dates and methods 
of composition are still so controversial. 

*I quote from Lady Gregory’s Gods and Fighting Men, pp. 442-5. 
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preparations and went to Glenasmole, blew his magic horn 
there, conjured up a cloud of huge blackbirds, killed one 
(by means of his dog Brian Og), had the body cut open, 
found inside a huge rowan berry and ivy leaf, and 
triumphantly brought them with a quarter of the bird back 
to Patrick. 


‘And you know now, Patrick of the Bells,’ he said, ‘that 
I told no lie; and it is what kept us all through our lifetime,’ 
he said, ‘truth that was in our hearts, and strength in our 
arms, and fulfilment in our tongues.’ 

‘You told no lie, indeed,’ said Patrick.® 


The tale is surely not ironical. The clash between 
Greco-Celtic imaginativeness and Anglo-Roman literalness. 
has never been better symbolized than by the Irish story- 
teller: for the other side of the case one must turn to 
something like John Bull’s Other Island. 

The second kind of lie, that told with the object of 
doing good to someone else (or, at a lower level, oneself) 
is best exemplified by Horace’s virgo nobilis (Odes iii, 
11, 35-6), who, spiendide mendax, saved her husband’s 
life by breaking her oath to her father. These benevolent 
lies are often double-edged weapons, wounding the good 
cause that they are intended to serve. Yet even some of 
the most strict Greek moralists explicitly or implicitly 
allowed their use. Pindar, for all his reiterated pro- 
fessions of truthfulness and candour, piously bowdlerized 
the divine myths to fit his own peculiar standards. Plato’s 
Socrates in the Republic condones the telling of ‘a bold 
fiction’ in the interests of the State. On the other hand, 
Xenophon’s Socrates in Memorabilia iv, 2. 13-15, exposes 
some confusions in Euthydemus’ opinion that it is 
justifiable to deceive an enemy or to help a friend by deceit. 


® Perhaps it should be said here that the Odissus named among 
St. Patrick’s ancestors is no longer thought to be Odysseus. 
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Unfortunately for the development of European political 
theory and morality it was the first view that had the 
widest hearing, and it opened the door wide to 
Machiavellism. 

But apart from lies pro bono publico, benevolent lies 
have been condoned even by Fathers of the Church, 
St. Chrysostom and Origen among them. Some, like 
St. Augustine, have rigorously condemned them with 
all other kinds of lies. The Bible records a development 
from the self-regarding lies—they are only benevolent 
in the most selfish sense—of Abraham, Jacob, Esau and 
Jehu (not to mention the Archangel Raphael) to the higher 
morality of the Prophets and the New Testament, with 
Ananias, who probably thought his was merely a benevolent 
lie, as a landmark.® 

The most Ananias might have suffered if he had been 
dealing only with Aristotelians would have been to be told 
that high-minded men should scorn all lies as cheap and 
reprehensible (Nicomachean Ethics iv, 7). But if he had 
gone to school with the Stoics, like St. Paul, he might 
have become a saint too. 

All respectable moralists condemn the malevolent lie 
that bears false witness against one’s neighbour. But in 
practice almost always, and in theory not seldom, even this 
kind is condoned when it is directed against enemies in 
a declared war. At various stages of history combatants 
have allowed themselves degrees of falsehood varying 
from reckless suppositio falsi to cautious suppressio vert. 
Even George Washington could not invent a strategy whose 
first principle was to tell the enemy the truth, the whole 


®See further in Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. 8, 220-2; Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. '9, 469-70; Lecky, History 
of European Morals, index at Truth; Lecky, The Map of Life, p. 91 ff. 
on ‘the many untruths which the conventional courtesies of society 
prescribe’; Oscar Wilde’s essay on The Decay of Lying, an unmoral 
panegyric of the fictional lie. 
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truth and nothing but the truth. Much of the abuse of 
Ulysses as commentor fraudis and the like, since it 
primarily refers to the stratagem of the Wooden Horse, 
need not be taken as an indication of higher ethical 
standards. It simply reveals the pro-Trojan bias of the 
Roman and medieval poets (for Franks and Britons also 
claimed Trojan ancestry). If Hannibal cannot be defeated 
on the field, he must be called perfidious and slain in the 
schoolroom. 


Homer is too impersonal a poet to state any explicit 
principles of lying. One can only deduce his attitude 
from what his favourite heroes do and what they avoid 
doing. The gods are hors concours here, not because 
they transcend the human standards but because they are 
far below it. Homer does not record such barbarities 
as Hesiod’s Theogony displays, nor does he reveal Hermes 
in his full plumage as Patron of All Deceits, but he lets 
one see the King and Queen of Heaven, to say nothing 
of their children and their omniscience, lying and deceiving 
inveterately. The only hope of getting the truth out of 
a god in those days was to make him swear the inviolable 
Stygian oath. And as often as not these divine lies were 
purely malevolent. And even in much later times Apollo’s 
cracle at Delphi could produce some devastating 
equivocations. 

Whatever Homer’s motive was in making his gods lie 
so freely—whether they preserve the moral code of some 
bad old Golden Age, or symbolize unlimited power with- 
out responsibility, or are being satirized—their conduct 
contrasts sharply with that of the Homeric heroes them- 
selves. In the Jijad no hero tells a malevolent lie against 
a comrade in arms. Agamemnon’s false counsel in Book 
Two 110 ff. is more or less benevolent : he wishes to try 
the temper of the army. But it might have had 
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catastrophic results if Athena had not prompted Odysseus 
to intervene. When Achilles in anger says he will go 
home (I, 169) and fails to keep his word afterwards, it is 
technically a lie,” and, in so far as it is a threat, malevolent. 
But the moral fault here is primarily his uncontrolled 
anger: the lie is at least obviously the result of abnormal 
conditions. And these are the worst lies told by any 
Greek hero in the Jiiad. There is nothing to equal the 
falsehoods of the gods or the malevolent lies that Anteia 
in a previous generation told her husband against 
Bellerophon (VI. 163 ff.)—the Potiphar’s wife motif. On 
the other hand Homer is pro-Greek enough to represent 
the Trojans as admitting that they broke the armistice oath 
(VII, 351-2). 
viv 8 dpxia mora 
Yevoduevor paxopecba 


What of Odysseus? He is scrupulously truthful 
except on one occasion. This single exception is when he 
exhorts Dolon with delphically ambiguous words (X, 383) 
to believe that he will be spared if he reveals the enemy’s 
plans, and later lets Diomedes kill him out of hand. But 
Dolon—himself a ‘Wily Man’—was an enemy spy, easy, and 
in those days legitimate, game for the Man of Many Wiles. 
Similarly when Odysseus floored Ajax with a deft trip in 
the wrestling match (XXIII, 725-7), it was all part of the 
game and no one had a right to complain. 

Yet though Odysseus tells only one, and that the most 
permissible kind of lie, in the whole Jliad, and indeed is 
very often studiously candid in his speech with his fellow 
heroes, there is some indication that either he was 
restraining a natural propensity or that Homer was 
restraining it for him. Some descriptions are especially 


"As such it gives Socrates scope for some ingenious sophistries in 
the Lesser Hippias: cf. Hermathena, \xxiii, 48. 
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significant. In Book Four Agamemnon goes through the 
host peremptorily rousing the heroes to resume the fight. 
When he comes to Odysseus (329 ff.) he calls him ‘past- 
master in base wiles with cunning heart.’ - 


kaxoiot SdAot Kexacpéve, Kepdadredgppor. 


It is noteworthy that when Odysseus sternly answers his 
rudeness, he does not object to these terms but only to 
the subsequent charge of slackness. In Book Three, 202, 
Helen describes him as ‘knowing all kinds of guile, 
mavroiouvg ddédovg (which is confirmed by Nestor, 
Odysseus himself, and Athena in Od. 3, 122; 9, 19, 422; 
13, 292). In 11, 430, Sokos, a Trojan, challenges him 
as 


- torvawe, SdAwv Gr’ 7dé mova, 


and his tone is not abusive. The phrase ‘insatiable in 
guile’ is used again of Odysseus by Athena in Od. 13, 293. 
In 23, 725, where he wrestles with Ajax, ‘Odysseus did 
not forget <his> wiliness.’ 

It is clear that Odysseus had an inescapable reputation 
for guile before he entered the //iad, for he does nothing 
there to deserve it specially. In fact, as has been 
emphasized, he speaks with marked candour and acts quite 
straightforwardly with the exception of the Dolon and the 
wrestling incidents. Yet Agamemnon’s outburst reveals 
a deep-grounded suspicion.’ Similarly when in_ the 
Embassy Achilles tells his hatred of the uncandid man who 


Hides his thought in his heart and speaks a substitute word, 


he is expressing more than Odysseus’ quite frank, though 
tactfully phrased, speech warrants.*® This may be partly 


*But Odysseus is never given a fixed epithet in SeA0-, such as dvAdeis 
(Calypso), SoAouATns (Zeus), or SoAduntis (Aegisthus and Clytemnestra). 

* Agamemnon and Odysseus on the whole got on very well together: 
ep. Il. 4, 360-1, and its echo in Agamemnon, 841-2. 


* See further in Hermathena, Ixxiv, 42-3. 
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because Achilles really knows that he is in the wrong and 
that the chief cause is his lack of that self-control both in 
word and deed in which Odysseus excels. But the other 
quoted descriptions of Odysseus’ wiliness imply a reputation 
built up in the past. How did he acquire this? 

Those who hold that the Epic Cycle records pre- 
Homeric material will point to the Palamedes incidents in 
the Cypria. Odysseus, according to this account, feigned 
madness with some ingenious verisimilitude to avoid 










guile, ar 
Nestor, @ Conscription and was detected by Palamedes.* Later in 
19, 422. revenge Odysseus and Diomedes assassinated Palamedes. 
’ . . . 
res him 1n later versions Odysseus concocted a lying accusation 





of treachery against his rival. If this goes back to the 
earlier epic tradition it is the one clear example of the 
unforgivable lie, false witness against a comrade, in all his 
epic career. But the sordid details sound more like the 
typical fifth-century bias against Odysseus, and perhaps to 
it, too, may be ascribed the story of Odysseus’ special part 
in sending the false letter to Clytemnestra in the Iphigeneia 
episode. 

It is possible also that Homer, neglecting strict 
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been chronology, is allowing his presentation of Odysseus in the 
| quite Iliad to be coloured by famous subsequent feats like the 
nd the Spying as a Beggar, the stealing of the Palladium, the 
eveals Wooden Horse, and, of course, the events of the Odyssey. 
1 the These last will be considered now. 






Odysseus never perpetrates an unforgivable malevolent 
lie in the Odyssey, either. Against enemies like the 


Nn who 









ord 
: Cyclops and the Suitors he lies freely in self-defence, like 
lough Abraham, but unlike Abraham he never harms his wife or 
sartly 
doAders ™ Homer gives quite a different account in Od. 24, 115-19, but hints 
that Odysseus was reluctant to go. With the Cypria account cp. 
ether: Aelian’s story (Var. Hist. 13, 12) of Meton the astronomer who 





pretended to be mad in order to avoid the Sicilian expedition: far 
from condemning the ruse Aelian specifically commends him for carrying 
it through more successfully than Odysseus. 
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any relative by his lies. One feature of his lies’® deserves 
attention, that is, their fictional artistry. Besides the 
virtuosity of the No-man amphiboly to the Cyclops, the 
various stories that he tells about himself in the later books" 
show an artistic delight in inventing plausible details. At 
times his high imaginative eloquence anticipates that of 
Aeschylus’ Clytemnestra when her intuition re-creates 
events she can never have witnessed. This mythopoeic 
power, transferred by Homer from himself to Odysseus, 
is the most conclusive proof, if proof is needed, that the 
poet has put much of himself into his favourite hero. One 
never feels this in Achilles or Hector. 

On one occasion Odysseus tells a notably chivalrous lie. 
When Alcinous suspects Nausicaa of rudeness, Odysseus 
screens her (Od. 7, 304-6). On the other hand, in 
recounting his adventures to Penelope he omits Calypso 
(Od. 23, 311 ff.), following Agamemnon’s advice (11, 
442-3), ‘Never tell your wife the whole story .. . Tell her 
some of it and hide the rest.’ 

Homer never condemns any of these deceits. But he 
subtly shows how continued deception, even if enforced 
and venial, can demoralize, By the end of his Odyssean 
wanderings Odysseus has become so much accustomed to 
deceiving and being deceived that he suspects, especially 
with women (whose intelligence he never under-rates), 
even the most benevolent actions, as when Calypso tells 
him that he can leave Ogygia (5, 171 ff.), and when Ino 
intervenes to save him (5, 355 ff.), and with Circe 
(10, 339 ff.). Nor can he resist practising his gift for 
imaginative fiction on his own aged father (24, 303 ff.), 


* See Od. 4, 244 ff. (the rrwxeia); 9, 284 ff., 364 ff. (to Polyphemus) ; 
11, 356 (polite lie to Alcinous); 12, 208 ff. (suppression of reference 
to Scylla in speech to Companions); + the lies mentioned below and 
almost every speech of Odysseus while disguised in Ithaca in Books 
13-22. 


8 Od. 13, 256 ff.; 14, 199 ff.; 17, 419ff.; 19, 172 ff.; 24, 303 ff. 
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prefacing it with ‘Indeed then I shall tell you everything 
absolutely truly.’ 

The most revealing scene is that in which he unwittingly 
tries his guile on Athena in disguise (13, 254 ff.). Athena 
smiles with amusement at her protegé’s incorrigibility, 
gives him an affectionate pat with her hand and replies 
(Rieu’s translation). 


What a cunning knave it would take . . . to best you 
at your tricks! Even a god would be hard to put to it. 
And so my stubborn friend, Odysseus the arch-deceiver, with 
his craving for intrigue, [roc«:Aopjra SoAwv, dar’.}] does not 
propose even in his own country to drop his sharp practice 
and the lying tales that he loves from the bottom of his 
heart. 


There is no more charming banter than this in 
Homer. Perhaps none in all classical literature comes 
closer to the spirit of Shakespeare’s Benedick and Beatrice 
scenes in Much Ado About Nothing.* Athena expresses 
a friendly tolerance that may well be Homer’s own feeling. 
It may be noted, too, in passing that it is the women in 
Homer’s epics who best understand and allow for 
Odysseus’ subtleties. Helen’s descriptions in JI. 3 and 
Od. 4, Calypso’s and Circe’s conversations, Arete’s per- 
ceptiveness and long-considered approval (Od. 7, 234 ff.; 
11, 336 ff.), Eurycleia’s quick recognition, all imply an 
unusual sensivility. Penelope surpasses them all by 
deceiving him, and for once rattling his self-compesure, 
with her bogus order to move his immovable bed (23, 
177 ff.)—a delightfully devised 8édo¢." 

“This analogy is taken from W. M. Hart’s ‘High Comedy in the 
Odyssey’, Univ. of California Publns. in Classical Philology, xii (1943), 
14, pp. 263-78. 

%* This word is used far more often of women than of men by Homer 
(see references in Cunliffe’s Lexicon), naturally since the quality is 
more needed by the physically weaker. But Odysseus was no weakling, 


so it may be taken as another (for the Heroic Age) feminine element 
in his character—like his versatility and affectionateness. 
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Disguise and deceit, then, were inevitable for Odysseus 
if he was to survive his conflicts with fabulous monsters, 
guileful women and multitudinous Suitors. The choice 
was between deceit and death; and of all the Greeks who 
ever lived before Christ only Socrates preferred death to 
breaking his word. While in the Jliad Odysseus keeps a 
higher standard of truth than even Agamemnon and works 
his politic way without violating the heroic code, in the 
lawlessness of the Odyssey he literally lives by his wits. 

And from where did he get these wits, this power to 
deceive? Imagine Ajax trying to cope with Polyphemus or 
Menelaus with Circe. Why should Odysseus alone among 
the heroes have this ‘flexibility’? The answer to this is 
the answer to the whole problem of Odysseus’ proverbial 
deceitfulness. It is a matter of folklore. 

The clue is given quite casually in Od. 19, 394, where 
Homer records that Odysseus’ maternal grandfather was 
Autolycus, who by the favour of Hermes excelled all 
mankind in subterfuge and fallacious oaths. A vast 
edifice of speculation has been raised on this single state- 
ment, and much of it is mere rubble. But it does seem 
more than possible that Odysseus has. something, perhaps 
much, in him of a ‘Tricky Lad’ or ‘Slyboots,’ of folk-tales, 
and that Homer or some epic predecessor adopted him 
from folk-tale into saga and epic, discarding many of his 
lower tricks. By the time he reached the /liad he would 
have been groomed into an almost perfect pukka sahib. 
But he would never quite live down his humbler origins, 
no matter how his deceitfulness evolved into legitimate 
tact and his baser lies into imaginative eloquence. In the 
folklorish environment of the Odyssey at times he is in 
danger of reverting to type. When later writers, beginning 
with Aeschylus, wished to intensify his hereditary deceit- 
fulness, they invented the story that Sisyphus was his real 
father, making him a descendant of arch-deceivers on both 
sides. 
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This study has been a mere skeleton of a complex 
ethical corpus vile. But it may help to disentangle the 
wiliness of the early epic Odysseus from the infamous 
falsehood of the late Sophoclean and Euripidean figure 
(which unhappily remained dominant till well into the 
sixteenth century). As has been shown, except for the 
incidents in the Doloneia Odysseus tells no lies and uses 
no deceits (apart from a wrestling trip) in the Jliad. It 
would be simple to conclude, then, that the Doloneia is, 
as many hold, an interpolation. But, as has been seen, 
throughout the Jliad Odysseus is nevertheless regarded as 
an adept in wiles. So it might be reasonably held that the 
Doloneia served Homer’s purpose by giving, within the 
framework of the Jliad, an exhibition of Odysseus’ 
proverbial wiles without impairing his prestige vis-a-vis 
the other Greek heroes. 

One may take it then that the pre-Iliadic Odysseus had 
acquired in folklore, and perhaps in verse romance of a 
proto-Odyssean type, an aura—not an aureole—of cunning, 
even malevolent cunning. Homer, or a_ predecessor, 
properly discerning that epic required higher moral 
standards, and that peasant pranks might not amuse kingly 
audiences, sublimated this cunning into versatility and tact, 
qualities more suited to the Jliad’s aristocratic environ- 
ment. Odysseus’ rough handling of the vulgar Thersites 
symbolizes this, just as Philoctetes’ confusion of Odysseus 
with Thersites in Sophocles’ play symbolizes in contrast 
a latent pre-Homeric approximation of the two types. 
Homer succeeded in ennobling Odysseus as a politic hero 
in the Jliad and as a brave wanderer in the Odyssey, but 
he could not control the later tradition. Only a Homeric 
magnanimity and poetic genius could sustain the ethical 
tensions involved in the Odysseus he had adopted, and 
even his genius could not, or would not, entirely wash 
away the spots from the gaietta pelle of the pardlike 
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Ulysses and make him into a monochrome, lion-stolid 
Ajax. Indeed much of the aesthetic pleasure of studying 
Odysseus’ characterization comes from watching thos 
ethical macules throw faint shadows through his sleek 
Achaean pelt. It was easy for fifth-century detractors to 
revive the lower standards of folklore morals—lower by far 
than those of the Odyssey, despite the exigencies of its 
perils—to make him into a vulpine cad, for reasons already 
discussed. But against all the uncertainties that must 
arise when theories of pre-Homeric folklore and epic are 
involved, one fact at least stands firm: Homer’s Odysseus 
never either in Jad or Odyssey bears false witness against 
a girog. 
W. B. STANFORD. 
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THE PLATE OF TRINITY COLLEGE IN THE 
TIME OF PROVOST BALDWIN. 


“Tue Plate of Trinity College” is a useful and interesting 
book, but there are certain gaps, and some problems to be 
added to those which Dr. Mahaffy and Mr. Westropp 
discussed. I have put together in the following pages 
certain papers which I do not think have been published 
hitherto, and some of these seem to throw light on dark 
places. 

I think Provost Huntington was the first to draw up 
a list of the plate which he found when he entered upon 
his office. Dr. Stubbs found a document, which 
Dr. Mahaffy could not find and I have not traced, entitled 
“An Account of the College Plate September 24th, 1683”, 
when Robert Huntington was made Provost. This 
account starts with the Chapel plate, followed by the 
College Seal and the Beadle’s Staff. Then come what he 
calls “College Pots”, of which he gives the dates and names 
cf donors. There are about 135. Next come tumblers 
and tankards. Huntington added to this list the plate 
received during his term of office, and a small account of 
the College plate was drawn up by Provost St. George 
Ashe in 1694. 

In 1688 a long list of plate was drawn up, of which 
Dr. Stubbs also gives an account, and this plate (3,690 ozs.) 
was ultimately sold, in spite of the interference of the King, 
James II, to Benjamin Burton. 

When Baldwin became Provost, in his characteristically 
thorough way he made a list of the plate and 
recorded additions to it year by year until 1751. 
These records were entered in a vellum book on 
the reverse pages of the College general accounts 
of receipts and expenditure with the annual balance 

E 
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(pes computi). Baldwin’s records fill a large gap in 
the published account of the College plate for the years 
covering 1717 to 1751. He records each year such gifts 
as were made to the College, and on the Annual Account 
Day, the 20th November, he records the value received in 
lieu of plate and spoons. The most illuminating feature 
in this record is the change that took place, as Baldwin 
himself notes, in the course of years, so that the original 
list was quite inaccurate. He drew up a list in 1751 to 
correct the imperfections of the previous list. This second 
list of 1751 Mahaffy recorded. He found a copy of it in 
the Registry of Censures, where it is signed by John 
Lawson, the Bursar; the list in the vellum book is signed 
by Baldwin himself, the Bursar, and four other members 
of the Board. Each year Baldwin puts down the amounts 
“received in lieu of plate and spoons, reckoned among 
extraordinary receits & put in the pes computi of the 


year”. These sums are entered yearly by the Bursar in 
his Receipt Book, without any mention of gifts of plate. 
When one looks back at the great list of plate sold to 
Burton in 1688, the list recorded by Baldwin at the beginning 
of his Provostship is remarkably long, but equally remark- 
able is the alteration in contents and the disappearance of 
pieces in the thirty-five years of his rule. 


Here are in full the Baldwin records :— 


ert. 
An account of plate belonging to the College July 13th, 1717, 
when Rich. Baldwin, D.D., was admitted Provost. 


A Chalice and cover guilt . : 
Bishop Richardson’s flagon and patin . 


Mr Moses and Edw. Hill’s flagon 

Sir Richard Bellingham’s plate for the communion 
Mr Donellan’s patin 

College Seal 

The Beadles Staff 
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oz. dwt. 
Dr Huntington’s cup ‘ « C8 7 


Ld of Ekirens 2 candlesticks fo the communion . 70 
Mr Coppinger’s tankard 

Mr Tigh’s Salver 

Mr Denny’s Salver . 

Mr Echlin’s tankard . 

Mr Coghil’s cup 

Mr Warring’s cup 

Ld Moor’s cup and cover 

Sir Rich. Gethin’s cup ‘ ‘ 
Two silver tumblers, one of ’em . 
A silver ladle . 

Mr Maud’s tankard ousbost 

Mr Rogerson’s. candlesticks 

Mr Duncomb’s plate and cover . 
Mr Ford’s tankard 

Mr Tisdal’s Salver 

Mr Rich. Bolton’s cup é 

Mr John and Mr Maurice Cuff’s tonkava 
Mr Curtis’ tankard . 

Mr Pool’s cup . 

Mr Rochfort’s cup onl cover 

Mr Palmer’s Salver . 

Mr Caulfield’s cup and cover 

Mr Le Hunt’s cup 

Mr Brownlow’s cup . 

Mr Poor’s cup . 

Silver Chalice . 

Mr Swanton’s cup and cover 
Mr Trenche’s cup 

Mr Archdall’s tankard 

Mr Villars’ plate and Salver 

Mr Stoyte’s tankard . 


. 2. 


Three Castors . 

Mr Stratford’s cup 

Mr Plunket’s monteth _— 

Mr Baggs’ cup ‘ ‘ 

Mr Swift’s plate/a cup 

Mr Parker’s two Salvers 

Mr Maer’s cup 

Mr Wandesford’s cap P 
Mr Ludlow junr’s cup and cover . 
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Mr Digby’s tankard . 

Mr McLenan’s cup 

Mr Pyne’s cup 

Mr Burton’s plate 

Mr Christopher Bush’s ep 

Mr Tomkin’s plate/a cup . 

Mr Flower’s cup and cover . 

Mr Bligh’s cup and cover . 

Mr Point’s cup 

Mr Cawfield’s cup ; 

Ld Paisly’s and Mr Hamilton’ s Salver ‘ 

Sir Pierce Mead’s plate a Monteth 

Mr Brazier’s cup 

Mr Rochforth’s Salver 

Mr Palliser’s cup and cover 

A cup of the two Mr Frenchs 

Mr Hamilton’s plate . 

Mr Molyneux’s plate/a cup 

Mr Hill’s Salver é 

Mr Ormsby’s cup 

Mr Dawson’s cup 

Mr Morton’s cup ; 

Mr Phip’s Sen. Salver 

Mr Waller’s cup ; ‘ 

Sir Rich. Gethin’s Salver . 

Mr Griffith’s cup 

Mr Archdale’s plate . 

Mr St Leger’s plate . 

Received by me Nov. the 20th 1717 in lieu a slehen 
and spoons seventy nine pounds and four shill. 
reckoned among the extraordinary receipts and 
put in the res computi of this year. 

Mr Phipps’ Jun. Salver 

Mr Ford’s cup . * 

Nov. the 20th 1718 Received by me atahas three 
pounds eight shill. reckoned among the extraordi- 
nary receipts and put in the pes computi cf this 
year, 


Be 


Mr Dawson’s plate 
Mr Moutray’s plate . 
Two spoons 
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Nov, the 20th 1717 Received by me in lieu of plates oz. 
and spoons seventy six pounds four shill. 

‘ reckoned among the extraordinary receipts and 
put in the pes computi of this year. 

Mr Irwin’s plate ; a d ‘ , - 24 4 

Nov. the 20th 1720 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
seventy six pounds six shill. reckoned among the extra- 
ordinary receipts and put in the pes computi of this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1721 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
eighty eight pounds sixteen shills. reckoned among the 
extraordinary receipts and put in the pes computi of this 
year. 

Nov. the 20th 1722 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
one hundred and five pounds reckoned among the extraordi- 
nary receipts and put in the pes computi of this year. 

Dec. the 25th 1722 Received by me from Mrs FitzGerald a 
large dish of one hundred and fifty two ounces eight penny 
weight which her late husband the late Bishop of Clonfert 
left as a legacy to the College. 

Nov. the 16th 1723 Received the Honble George Hamilton and 
Franc Hamilton’s plate 58 ounces 3 quarters. 

Nov. the 16th 1723 Received Mr Graham’s plate 66 ounces 1 
quarter. 

Nov. the 20th 1723 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
seventy six pounds sixteen shill. reckoned among the extra- 
ordinary receipts and put in the pes computi of this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1724 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
eighty three pounds eight shill. reckoned among the extra- 
ordinary receipts and put in the pes computi of this year. 

Received Jan. the 12th 1724 Mr John Burke’s cup weighing 
27 ounces eighteen penny weight. 

Nov. the 20th 1725 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
seventy seven pounds eight shill. reckoned among the extra- 
ordinary receipts and put in the pes computi of this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1726 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
one hundred and thirty four pounds eight shill. reckoned 
among the extraordinary receipts and put in the pes computi 
of this year. 


p. 4. 


Nov. the 20th 1727 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
one hundred and six pounds sixteen shill. reckoned among 
the extraordinary receipts and put in the pes computi of 
this year. 
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One spoon (so). 

Nov. the 20th 1728 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
one hundred and fifteen pounds four shill. reckoned among 
the extraordinary receipts and put in the pes computi of 
this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1729 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
sixty seven pounds four shill, reckoned among the extra- 
ordinary receipts and put in the pes computi of this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1730 Received my Ld Mount Cashel’s plate forty 
two ounces five pennyweight. 

Nov. the 30th 1730 Received by me in lieu of spoons (‘ plates’ 
omitted) ninety one pounds four shill. reckoned among the 
extraordinary receipts and put in the pes computi of this 
year. 

Nov. the 20th 1731 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
for the year end. Nov. the 20th 1781 sixty six pounds, which 
was accounted for and made part of the pes computi. 

Nov. the 19th 1732 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
one hundred and twenty six pounds reckoned among the 
extraordinary receipts and put in the pes computi of this 
year. 

Nov. the 20th 17383 Received by me in lieu of plate and spoons 
one hundred and seventeen pounds and twelve shill. reckoned 
among the extraordinary receipts and wet in the pes computi 
of this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1734 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
one hundred and twenty six pounds reckoned among the 


extraordinary receipts and put in the pes computi of this 
year. 


. 5. 


Nov. the 20th 1735 Received by me in lieu of plates and spoons 
fifty six pounds eight shill. reckoned among the extraordi- 
nary receipts and put in the pes computi of this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1735 Two silver sauce boats for the use of the 
house. 

Mem: the last September viz. 17385 six spoons were stolen out 
of a chest at the end of the College Hall being left there by 
the butler for the use of the Hall. 

Nov. the 20th 1736 Received in lieu of plates and spoons thirty 
eight pounds eight shill. reckoned among the extraordinary 
receipts and put in the pes computi of this year. 
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Nov. the 20th 1737 Received in lieu of plates and spoons 
seventy pounds sixteen shill. reckoned among the extraordi- 
nary receipts and put in the pes computi of this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1788 Received in lieu of plates and spoons ninety 
pounds reckoned among the extraordinary receipts and put 
in the pes computi of this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1739 Received 1m lieu of plates and spoons ninety 
four pounds two shill. reckoned among the extraordinary 
receipts and put in the pes computi of this year. 

July the 12th 1740 Received twelve salts fifty four ounces 
seven penny weight in exchange for forty spoons of the 
College. 

Nov. the 20th 1740 Received in lieu of plates and spoons one 
hundred and five pounds reckoned among the extraordinary 
receipts and accounted for and made part of the pes computi 
of this year. 

Received Decemb. the 13th 1740 Sir St George Gore’s plate 
54 ounces 14 penny weight. 

Nov. the 20th 1741 Received in lieu of plates and spoons one 
hundred seventeen pounds sixteen shill. reckoned among the 
extraordinary receipts and accounted for and made part of 
the pes computi of this year. 


p. 6. 


Nov. the 20th 1742 Received in lieu of plates and spoons ninety 
one pounds sixteen shill. reckoned among the extraordinary 
receipts and accounted for and made part of the pes computi. 

Nov. the 20th 1743 Received in lieu of plates and spoons eighty 
nine pounds eight shill. reckoned among the extraordinary 
receipts and accounted for and made part of the pes computi 
this year. 

Noy. the 20th 1744 I received in lieu of plates and spoons one 
hundred and seventeen pounds twelve shill. reckoned among 
the extraordinary receipts and accounted for and made part 
of the pes computi this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1745 I received in lieu of plates and spoons 
seventy pounds four shill. reckoned among the extraordinary 
receipts and accounted for and made part of the pes computi 
this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1746 I received in lieu of plates and spoons one 
hundred twenty one pounds sixteen shill. reckoned among 
the extraordinary receipts and accounted for and made part 
of the pes computi this year. 
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Nov. the 20th 1747 I received in lieu of plates and spoons 
eighty six pounds eight shill. reckoned among the extraordi- 
nary receipts and accounted for and made part of the pes 
computi this year, 

Nov. the 19th 1748 I received in lieu of plates and spoons one 
hundred twelve pounds five shill. reckoned among the extra- 
ordinary receipts and accounted for and made part of the 
pes computi this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1749 I received in lieu of plates and spoons 
ninety five pounds eight shill. reckoned among the extraordi- 
nary receipts and accounted for and made part of the pes 
computi this year. 

Nov. the 20th 1750 Received in lieu of plates and spoons 
seventy six pounds sixteen shill. reckoned among the extra- 
ordinary receipts and accounted for and made part of the 
pes computi this year. 


(The above entry with date written in a new hand.) 


Nov. the 20th 1751 Received in lieu of plate and spoons one 
hundred and three pounds four shill. reckoned and accounted 
for and made part of the pes computi this year. 


(This entry and date in the original hand.) 


Received in lieu of plate and spoons eighty one pounds twelve 
shill. reckoned among the extraordinary receipts and 
accounted for and made part vf the pes computi Nov. the 
20th 1752. 

Nov. the 20th 1753 Received in lieu of plate and spoons one 
hundred and seven pounds and eight shill. reckoned among 
the extraordinary receipts and accounted for and made part 
of the pes computi Nov. the 20th 1753. 


(These last two entries seem also in the first hand.) 


p. 7 (New hand). 


Mem.—The account. of Plate above written is imperfect 
by reason of several pieces of Plate exchanged at 
different times. 


oz. dwt. 
One punchbowl weighing . : ; 5 . 58 10 
One do. ‘ ; . - 60 10 


One pair of fluted candlesticks . ; , .” ae 0 
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1 spoons oz. dwt. 
<traordi- Two pair of small do. ‘ 4 ; - 2 0 
the pes Four pair of plain candlesticks . ‘ ‘ ; 2 
Two standing cups one 68 one 71 
ONS one One large cup. % ‘ 
e extra- Three ladles 
; of the Three castors . , 
Three covers of (cups not with them) . 
spoons Cup Rob French 
traordi- St George Gore 
the pes Mr St Lawrence 
Mr Butler 
sPoons Mr Caulfield 
. extra- Mr John Dawson 
of the Mr Power 
Mr Archdall 
Mr John Bourke 
id.) Mr Lucas Poyntz 
Mr Pyne . 
ms one Mr Wm Brownlow 


ounted Hand and Thistle Crest 
Peter Ludlow 
John Griffith 
John Dawson 
Ferdinand Swanton 
Arms Griffin and half moon 
Brucer 
Griffin . 
Ld Mt Cashel . 
Mr Ford 
Mr Hamilton . 
Mr Moreton 
Mr Waller 
Mr. Molyneux . 
Tankard John Cuffe . 
Do. Mr Maud 


er fect Mr Archdal 


zed at p. 8 


Twelve salts weighing in all 
Two butter boats, one 22.4, one 22.6 
One large’ salver, Mr Villars 
Mr Francis Hamilton 
Hble (added) Mr James Heusiiton 1 
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oz. dwt. 

Sir Rich. Gething . : . 8 

Mr Hill . e ‘ . ae. ae 

Mr Rochfort . . ‘ — ee 

Mr Phipps. ‘ : . 387 5 

Mr Tighe . - . . mae 0 

Mr Parker. ‘ : ‘+ -e J 

Small salver Mr Phipps . , ; j és ae 5 
Mr Parker . ‘ ‘ 4 ; cat am 

Mr Phipps. ‘ . ‘ ., 0 

Griffin . : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 0 

One dish : ; ‘ ; . ‘ - 152 8 
New crewet stand . i ‘ , « 6 0 


Five cases of knives, forks and spoons ‘ 
Each case contains one doz. knives, one doz. focks, 
4 doz. spoons. 

One case of small desert spoons, 2 doz. and 4. 


This is an exact Account of Plate belonging to the College, 
November 28, 1751. 
Rich. Baldwin, Prov, 
John Pelissier 
John Lawson 
John Whittingham 
Jas Knight 
ffran Sto Sullivan 


The list for 1751 is printed fully by Dr. Mahaffy and 
Mr. Westropp. 

The earlier pieces which are not ascribed to particular 
donors are easily recognisable. The first ‘“punchbowl” 
mentioned is Sir Pierce Mead’s “Plate and Menteth”. The 
next “punchbow!” is Plunkett’s. The “two standing cups” 
are those of Dunscombe and Palliser. The following 
“large cup” is Huntington’s. Baldwin notes the execution 
of “two butter boats” (1735) and “twelve salts” (1740). 

What is rather astonishing is the fact that there are 
hardly one dozen pieces surviving from the 1717 list. 
Indeed, three pieces which were received by Baldwin himself 
failed to be listed in 1751, and one of these (Graham’s) 
was a large piece received in 1723. Of course, it is well 
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melting down their plate to provide pieces which they found 


more useful. 


handsome pieces of plate into knives and forks. 


They had a particular weakness for turning 
There 


are two pieces mentioned in this 1751 list which did not 
survive to the 1758 list—namely, the plate presented by 
Robert French and by Viscount Mount Cashell. 
French plate provided nineteen knives and nineteen forks, 
and the Mount Cashell plate provided ten knives and ten 


forks. 


The 


I have found recently amongst some old papers that 
kad at one time been in the possession of the Bursar 
some goldsmiths’ bills, and one of them, I think, is not 
uninteresting. The Bursar of the time was Pellissier, and 
in July, 1744, he sent some silver to John Letablere, which 


is described as follows :— 


To 612 oz. 12 dwt. of sterling silver at 5s, 10d. 


per 0zZ. 


To 169 oz. 12 dwt. of silver at 5s. 6d. per oz. 


To 139 oz. 14 dwt. of ditto in six tankards at 
5s. 7d. per oz. 


921 18 





So _ Letablére 


allowed 


the 


Two ounces waste . 









College 


£ 






. d. 


178 13 6 
46 13 0 


38 19 113 





£264 6 
11 


credit 





£263 14 






54 
8 


93 


for 


£263 14s. 54d. On the other page the use that was made 
of this credit was shown as follows :— 


(September 1744) 


To 5 doz. of knives, wt 186 oz. 9 dwt. 


at 5s. 10d. per oz. 


per oz. 


‘ . £54 
To the fashion of the hafts at 3s. out 09 
To the blades at 12s. per doz. . 

To the duty of 186 oz. 9 dwt. at 6d. 


03 


0413 3 


ee 
0 0 
0 0 


| 
‘ £71 0 103 
| 
J 
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Then 
To 5 doz. of forks wt 189 oz. 1 dwt. at 5s. 10d. 
per oz. (with fashion and duty) . £51 0 1k 
To 30 spoons wt 76 oz. 2 dwt. at 5s. 10d. per oz. 
(with fashion and duty) ‘ 27 1 
To 30 dessert spoons wt 38 oz. 5 dwt. at bs. 10d. 
per oz. (with fashion and duty) . maT @ 
To 2 soupe ladles wt 18 oz. 13 dwt. at 5s. 10d. 
per oz. (with fashion and duty) . 06 13 53 
To the engraving 182 coats of arms at 12d. each 09 2 0 
To 5 cases at 23s. each . ‘ ; ; al 
To the dessert case at £1 : ‘ ‘ § 0615 0 
And the last item is significant : 
To 4 prs of candlesticks at 249 oz. 
33 dwt. at 5s. 10d. per oz. , - £7218: 6) 
To the fashion of 249 oz. 34 dwt. at | 
1s. 4d. per oz . « 1612 05 
To the duty of 249 oz. 3h dwt. ‘at 6d. ' £99 18 08 
per oz. ‘ ee a ei 
To the engraving of eight candlesticks, | 
at 12d. each : ; ; ~ oF 8 @ I 


(Total) £281 18 8 
263 14 93 


Ballance £18 38 103 


The Bursar had exceeded his credit of £263 14s. 94d. 
by £18 3s. 104d., which sum he discharged and Letablére 
acknowledges as follows :— 


‘Received eighteen pounds, three shills and ten pence sterg 
beirnig the above ballance in full of all Accounts. 
‘Dublin 6th November 1744 John Letablére.’ 


The 1717 list mentions at the beginning the Chapel 
silver followed by the College Seal and the Beadle’s Staff. 
The lists of Provost Huntington (1683) and Provost Ashe 
(1694) begin in the same way with the Chapel silver 
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followed by the Seal and Staff. But the retention of the 
Staff in 1717 in place of the new Mace is almost certainly 
due to a piece of inadvertence. 

The bill of the goldsmith who made the Mace exists 
and I think it well to give it in full: 





51 0 







27 1 il 






14 7 8 





‘Trinity College Dr 











613 53 To Thos Bolton Gold. 
9 2 0 1707 
Apl. 21 For mending a cup ‘ ; - £0 8 0 
615 0 June 16 For mending a cup ; ‘ ; 02 6 
Sepbr 27 For mending a cup : ; , 0 2 6 
1710 
July 14 For mending and silvr added to a 
monteph $ J ‘ . r 050 
1711 For mending a tankard . 4 ‘ G 1:4 







£0 14 






18 03 





For a new mace wt 165 oz. att 7s. 6d. £61 17 


£62 12 





















18 8 1711/12 

14 93 Febry 15 Recd an old (so) wt 51 oz. 8 dwt. att 

itennneoal 5s. 8d. a ‘ es : - 14 41 2 

7 Due to ball. £48 0 10 

8. 94d. et 

tablére Recd from the Reverend Doctor Claud Gilbert, Bursar, forty 
eight pounds and. ten pence in full of above note and of all 
other accts to this 12 of Aprill 1712. 

sterg £48 Os. 10d. Thos Bolton.’ 

~ It is not unknown that pieces of plate differ in weight 

‘hapel with years. Reasons can be suggested for the increase of 

Staff. Bolton’s mace from 165 oz. to the present-day 198 oz. 6 dt., 

Ashe or the increase of the weight of the staff from 34 oz. 

silver (M.R., B. 10) in 1607 to that given in Bolton’s bill of 





51 oz. 8 dt. It will be a comforting thought to some that 
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the old Staff has not perished altogether, but is incor- 
porated in the splendid mace. 

There is a note in the Bursar’s Accounts, Hilary, 
1711/12: “To a new Mace above what was given by the 
Bishop of Tuam and the old one with mended plate 
£28:0:10”. This means that the Bursar paid out this 
sum in addition to the £20 he received from the Bishop 
of Tuam and the money received from the old staff. 


E. H. ALTON. 





[ 63 ] 


PIETAS AND FIDES IN CATULLUS. 


Wuen Virgil, about to read to the Emperor Augustus 
some parts of the great epic upon which he was engaged, 
introduced into the 6th book of the poem his famous 
reference to the young Marcellus, who, marked out as the 
Emperor’s successor, had just died untimely, he summed 
up his character in the lament heu pietas, heu prisca fides, 
inquietaque bello dextera. Pietas, fides and fortitudo were 
in Virgil’s eyes the three distinguishing marks of_the perfect 
Roman gentleman. They are all exemplified in the person 
of his hero Aeneas, to whom he has chosen to attach the 
standing epithet of pius. Unfortunately the poet is much 
more anxious to put his hero’s pietas beyond the reach of 
oblivion than he is to make it clear what precisely he 
means by pietas, and if we wish to know what the word 
meant in ordinary life to the average Roman we must 
look elsewhere for information. I propose, then, to study 


the use of this word in another source, in_a_writer much 
neager to ordinary everyday life than Virgil is, i 
Catullus, the clear-cut precision _and_ integrity of whose 
———— . 
Latinit ond question. 

I shall take Catullus LX XVI as the basis of this paper, 


and in the interpretation of,_it examine_n erely the 


meanings of pietas and fides, but their bearing upon the 


sgcial, moral and religious ideas of the society for whom 
not the society of the theologian or the philosopher. 
Catullus’ intellectual interest_was in literature,“ He and 
his friends were engaged in laying the firm foundations 
for the Roman elegy, which in the hands of Tibullus, 
Propertius and Ovid was to add so much to Roman 
literature. )He moved in, or at least on the skirts of, the 
fashionable society of the day, and when he writes of 
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pietas and fides he does so as a man who appeals to ideas 
; Which are familiar to everybody, to ideas which do no 
require to be defined because they are generally agreed 
os He has not like Lucretius an ethical Message with 
which he ‘endeavours to reform society. He is not like 
Cicero interested in the philosophy of religion and ethics; 
he is not writing to order or to voice a programme or to 
enforce a political or social movement. And this detach- 
ment makes his evidence_all the-more reliable. 
But when he wrote the poems I am about to consider 
his happy world of poetical activity and social enjoyment 
had fallen to pieces. Hig mistress Lesbia had not only 


proved unfaithful to him, but had shown herself 0 be no 
better than a con than _a common strumpet; the—friends of past days 
had deserted him, and fides was a virtue that seemed to 
‘him to have vanished from the world he knew. The poem 
is a kind of internal dialogue between his rational self and 
that despairing self to which his disappointments have 
brought him. The rational self sums up at first the 
reasons it has for quiet satisfaction and the hope of 
appiness to come: his sick heart interrupts with its 
mentations which the rational self tries_in its turn to 
swer and to calm; and_finally — e. two unite in a 
assionate and heartfelt petition to he 


peace. 

If ever mortal man has pleasure in the thought that he 
is pius, as he calls to mind the good deeds of his life, that 
he has never profaned his sacred honour (fides) nor ever 
when his word was pledged made an ill use of aught that 
the gods had brought to pass and so failed his fellows, 
then, Catullus, many a joy awaits thee, after_this-unhappy 

d_up for long year : for all the kindly 
‘deeds and words that a man can bestow upon another, such 
all thy words and deeds have been. 

‘*Yes, and all this has gone for naught, out of trust in 
the unthankful.” 

Wherefore then for this shouldest thou put thyself upon 
the rack any more? Nay, summon up thy courage and be 
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done with all this, and cease to be in misery when the gods 
would not have thee so. 

“Tis hard to rid me in a moment of a love that has 
so long been mine.” 

Hard it is, but ¢#is thou must do as thou wilt. This is 
thine only cure: ‘his is the struggle thou must win: do 
this thou must, be it that thou canst—or that thou canst 


not. 
| detach- ; . ‘ ‘ 
a In the opening lines of this poem we have, if not a 


considil cee eg at any rate an_enumeration of some 
joyment ft Teast of the qualities which justify a man in regarding 
ot _only himself as pius. First and foremost he must be a man 
DDE no of honour, a_man of his word; secondly, he must never 


ast days speak of, nor_act to rds, others with unkindness or want 
smed to of consideration. ( And Catullus claims for himself that 7 
1e poem he as ulfilled théSe two conditions. urthermore, the 
self andy Possession of pietas is a xrha tc aei: the feeling that one 
has the right to be regarded as piusis pleasant and consoling, 


ts have a 
rst the @ 2nd remains wit one for life as a constant source of joy. 
ope of But-this reward of pietas has been denied to Catullus : he 
ith its knows that he has a right to expect the moral satisfaction 
‘urn to @ 22d joy that pietas should entail: but the thought of the 
in & faithlessness of his friends, and most of all his longing 
ng and § {or the woman to whom he is still passionately attached, 


though he knows at last that she is unworthy of any 


man’s affection, has left him in_a condition of morbid 
that he : oe : 
fe, that @ ™isery_from which he despairs of release. 
lor ever It is clear that to Catullus, in so far as the evidence 
ht that of this passage entitles us to a conclusion, pietas is a 


fellows, uality that is shown in social life, in a man’s relations 
| may be, he is entitled to be called pius, to_have the moral 
satisfaction and joy that picfas procures, ifhe_never 


profanes holy fides, that is, if he observes the dictates of 
his conscience in legal and contractual affai hall return 


to this phrase later), if.he never tries to shuffle out of his 


obligations, if he is kindly in word and deed to his fellow- 
F 
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men. That this conclusion is justified, and that the words 


pius_and_ pietas are_thus strictly limited in_their appli- 


cations, is abundantly clear from Catullus’ use of them 
elsewhere. In his LXIVth poem, when he has described 


the visit of the gods to the celebration of the marriage 
of Thetis to Peleus, he indulges in a reflection upon the 
contrast between the old days and the times in which he 
earth in person and appear amongst the worshippers on 


days of rejoicing and festival, but_now they are seen no 
more. The reason, according to him, is that now spréta 


ietate, now that pietas has been treated with contempt, 
the gods no longer deign to mingle with men who have 
profaned, as in such numbers they have done, the laws of 
the family and of society. The_passage is, for Catullus’s 


use of or S, ce. 


“Oft,” he says (LXIV 387 ff.) “the father of the gods 


in his radiant temple coming back as on his festive days 
the yearly sacrifice came round, saw one hundred steers 
fall in sacrifice’’; the same was true of Liber when he 
visited Parnassus; of Apollo at Delphi: Mavors too and 
Athena appeared in person on the field of battle; hut they 
are now never to be seen, and the poet enumerates in ten 
lit je Dreaches of ficfas which _have driven them 

e growth of injustice ) greed, fratricide, the 


respect for parents, incest/: all these_have repelled 
the justifica mens of the gods, And they think it_now_to 


be ‘beneath_then ith crowds of worshippers 
whose pietas has departed. The sacrifices and formal 
ritual of religious usages go on as before: of them 
a has nothing to say: the pietas which has departed 


c 
~4% the attitude of the worshippers towards the institutions 
of the family and of society. 

In this sketch of that primitive society in which the 
fermal worship of the gods and the virtue of pietas 


rished side by side Catullus has not in his mind any 
flourished side by side SS ae 
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e words & theory of a golden age—a reign of Saturn in which war 
r_appli- § was unknown and all men lived in amity; nor any anthro- 


f them § pological dream of the philosophers with regard either to 
ascribed § the structure of primitive society or of any basis laid for 
arriage | it by a divine law: he is thinking of the prisci Romani, 
on the § their revered ancestors, who were not merely yirtuous 
hich he @ themselves but the cause of virtue in others( and 

ome to § societ ich he sketches as having abandoned~pietas is | 


ers on & the society of his own time in Rome.’) That this is so wi 
een no ™@ be clear from the imitation by Virgil in Aeneid VI, 


” spréta eee ere oe, piefas, then, 
ntempt, for a Roman is not the Observance of the virtues which 
o have § in the eyes of moral philosophers are theoretically 
aws of & necessary for the order of family life and civil society, 
tullus’s § but adherence to the rules—observed_in_civil society by the 
fcance. Roman fathers and handed _down to their descendants as | 
e gods § the mores maiorum: the root and basis of Roman pietas 


e days § is fo ound in the Roman community itself, and in 
steers § those virtues which approved themselves to the ee 
1en he consciousness. 

0 and And _ this pietas, for some reason which Catullus does 
t_they not mention and had in all probability never seriously 


in ten § considered in all its bearings, is pleasing to the gods. 
ae 
them § They_loathe the company of the impiz, and_soon with- 


le, the draw the human _ society altogether rather 
spelled than be where, even in their own temples and on occasions 
ow_to § of re noo festi i are to be met with in such 
|ippers rho i i 
formal 

them Catullus’s use of the words pius and impius is remark- 
parted ably consistent; only in one case does he seem to use the 


utions word pius with any other meaning than that which I have 
tried to define. Jocasta is an impia mater, ‘‘an unnatural 

‘h the mother”; the religion of the Persians is an impia 
tetas religio because it requires a Magus to be the offspring of 
d any an incestuous union : he speaks of impia furta, theft being 


a 
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an offence against society, and in a humorous passage 
he calls bad poets impii, “rogues and vagabonds.” The 
one apparent exception is pius cruor (LXVIII, 39), used 
of the blood of a sacrifice which a few lines before he 
has called sacer sanguis: the second phrase is not, as it 
might seem, a mere variant for the former. In the latter 
he is speaking of the longing of the altar to receive the 
blood which Protesilaus and Laodamia, figures of the good 
old times, had omitted to offer; the character of pius is 
transferred to the blood from the offerer, just as in the 
Coma Berenices he describes the offerings of the unworthy 
(LXVI, 85) as mala dona, the munera are contaminated 
by the character of the indignae, from whose hands they 
come. 
R. M. HENRY. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE ATTIC LAW OF INTESTATE SUCCESSION 


(DEMosTHENES’, Contra Macart. 51). 


Ir is obvious that this law presupposes the existence of 
Will-making, and cannot therefore be older than that 
institution, and if Solon introduced Wills, than Solon. 
But it is not said to be Solon’s, though it may perhaps be 
ascribed to him,* and if so, it would seem that he amended 
or confirmed an existing practice of making a Will. 
Probably before his time the only Will was a post mortem 
adoption made by the testator. Wills could indeed also 
have arisen from the custom by which an aged father, as 
in the case of Laertes, passed on his property to his son, 
or divided it with sons, if more than one. This was a 
common practice in Babylonia, where testation was un- 
known. 

The law, then, assumes the custom by which the 
father’s estate passes to his sons at his death, for he could 
not dispose of his estate by Will if a son was alive; the 
reason being that in early times the family property was 
held by the parent and his sons in a sort of co-ownership. 
The law, then, deals with the case where there are no sons, 
and provides that the estate shall devolve on the husband 
of a daughter, if one is alive. This is not an exception 
to the principle of agnatic succession, which was the rule 
in Athens, for the son of this daughter will inherit at his 
majority, being posthumously adopted, as son of his 
mother’s father. 


* But not as a whole, for the last sentence refers to the authorship 
of Euclides; but it may be a later addition to the original text of 
the law. 
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If there is no daughter, the brothers who are sons of 
the same father (ouowarpio) take the property, and the 
sons of deceased brothers (watdeg 2 adeAgov) take their 
father’s share. If none of them are living, as the text 
stands, it must be inferred that cousins and_ the 
sons of cousins will inherit, as it is stated that if there 
is no relative on the father’s side within the degree 
of sons of cousins (raide¢ avefiwv) relatives on the 
mother’s side inherit in a similar order. Brothers of the 
half-blood are excluded, as thr adeAgof must be dpomaropes, 
nor are sisters mentioned in the text. Indeed, if a married 
sister was to succeed the estate would pass out of the 
family, and it is most unlikely that this was permitted 
until a comparatively late period. If there are no sons of 
cousins ex parte paterna, the estate then passes in the 
same order to the same classes of persons on the mother’s 
side; there are, therefore, two groups ending with aveyprw» 
maideg and in the last resort, the next of kin on the 
father’s side inherits. Comparative law shows that 
commonly a family in theory consisted of four genera- 
tions. Seebohm (‘Greek Tribal Society”) gives a number 
of instances, which it is unnecessary to cite for the purpose 
of this paper.' The physical reason is that there are 
seldom more than four generations alive at the same time, 
ie. the great-grandfather and the great-grandsons. 


*The Praetor limited grants of Bonorwm Possessio to cognates of 
the 6th degree, ie. 2nd cousins = 4 generations. Dig. 38. 3. 1. 3; 
Inst. III. 5. 5. But the most striking parallel is to be found in the 
Derbfine of the ancient Irish laws which denoted “the narrower 
circle of the kindred comprised by the agnatic descendants of a common 
great-grandfather, in other words a man’s relations in the male line 
as far as his second cousins.’’ ‘‘In the oldest stratum of the texts 
the Derbjfine was the unit for all important purposes, such as succession 
and wergild; it was also the land-holding unit, the ultimate owner of 
the jfimtiw ‘kin-land’, no parcel of which could be alienated to an 
outsider by any of its members without the assent of the whole 
group.” (The linguistic and historical value of the Irish Law Tracts, 
by D. A. Binchy. Rhys. lecture, 1943, p. 30-31.) 
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It is submitted that these four generations form the 
ay\torefa and that representation of a deceased ancestor 
stops at this point. This is certain in the case of sons of 
cousins, and the only question is whether sons of cousins 
means cousins once removed or include second cousins. 
If the ayx:orefa ends with cousins once removed it will 
normally be much smaller than if it included second 
cousins. Let us take an example. 


mmon ancestor Buselus, 
ok es 


rags : es 
Hagnias 1 Eubulides I Stratius class of 


aikoaaenas sal ccemmnsin satis | brothers 


rc a a . 
Polemon Phylomache I - Philagrus Callistratus Charidemus class of 
r | cousins 


| | 
g’sons.) Hagnias II Eubulides II daughter ‘Theopompos class of 
sons of 


cousins 
c—_—+- A 1 
Phylomache II >= Sositheus Macartatus 
Eubulides III 


(The line after Hagnias I] marks the end of the 
ayxioreia Of four generations to which Hagnias II belongs. 
If we suppose that avefidv mwaideg means sons of first 
cousins, we should cut out a part of Buselus’s great- 
grandsons. Of course a first cousin once removed cuts 
out a second cousin, as he claims from the grandfather of 
the deceased, whereas a second cousin claims from the 
great-grand father.) 

This pedigree is substantially that of Hagnias II 
described in Isaeus XI and Dem. c. Macart. Hagnias II 
left an adopted daughter, who died whilst a minor. His 
estate was first awarded to Phylomache II, the daughter 
of Eubulides II; her father, grandfather and mother (the 
aunt of Hagnias II) being dead. Theopompos, whom we 
should call second cousin, but who asserts that he is 
aveyiov mai¢c claims the estate, and obtains it on the ground 
that Phylomache I was not a sister of Polemon, and that, 
therefore, Phylomache II was not the daughter of a first 
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cousin? But the fact remains that the estate was 
adjudicated to Theopompos, and unless we are prepared 
to say that the Athenian Court made a mistake in law,* we 
must assume that aveyiay waideg included second cousins, 
Theopompos says that he is the son of a cousin, as his 
father was a first cousin of Polemon, the father of 
Hagnias II (Isaeus XI. 8). However this may be, it is 
clear that the ayx:orela includes four generations, whether 
we understand avefiwy watdec as first cousins-once-removed, 
or as including second cousins. 

Thus in Isaeus VIII, 32 it appears that a man was 
bound to support his great-grandfather if in need. Here 
again the limit is of four generations. 

Not much help is given by the law dealing with the 
proceedings to be taken by relatives of a man who has been 
slain (Dem. c. Macart s. 57). The persons whose duty 
it was to denounce the slayer are described as those within, 
ie. including the degree of aveidryrog cai avediod (-wv) 
As these persons are described by Plato Legg. 871 B as 
those évréc aveyusrnrog the addition of cai aveyrwy is perhaps 
corrupt. It is clear from Andoc. I. 47 that avefid¢ means 
primarily a first cousin, but as we shall see, words 
cenoting kinship have frequently more than one meaning. 
Unfortunately the stele containing this law of Draco, 
though it agrees (if correctly restored) with c. Macart. 


* Sositheus, the son of the daughter of Callistratus and the husband 
of Phylomache II, is also a 2nd cousin, but he is related through a 
female, and is postponed by the rule giving priority to males. The 
Eubulides II could have claimed to share with Theopompos, as being 
in the same class, as his father Philagrus was a cousin to Charidemus, 
the father of Theopompos. There must be some reason why he did 
not do this, but chose to claim the whole through his mother. Perhaps 
his case being that Theopompos is not an dveyioi wats he does not, 
and could not (?) claim as a son of Philagrus, ie. as a 2nd cousin. 

* There were persons who could claim ex parte materna but they seem 
te have arranged with Theopompos to make no claim. It is therefore 
conceivable that Theopompos was held to be entitled as next of kin 
ex parte paterna. But he does not appear to claim on this ground. 





; been 
duty 
ithin, 
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as to the persons bound to denounce the slayer, is illegible 
in the sentence dealing with those who have svuvdwxev 
and we have only the text of this passage in which: the 
persons who join in the pursuit are mentioned. They are 
avefiwy maidas Kai yauBpoi¢ Kal avefiot¢ Kai wevOepoug «ai 
avefiadovg kal pparypag*. [levfepd¢ is commonly translated 
father-in-law, but here is surely brother-in-law, as in 
Eurip. Electra 1286 (and by brother-in-law is meant 
husband of a sister, who is nearer to the deceased than 
a brother of his wife, as a sister is of the same blood 
as her brother). The avefrobc¢, who are placed between 
son-in-law and brother-in-law and brother-in-law and 
probably cousins ex parte materna, as yauBpov¢ and 
mevOepobg are or may be related to the deceased through 
females. At the end of the list come aveyradoig «ai 
pparopug. Avexradoig is the son of a first cousin (see 
Dem. c. Steph. s. 54, p. 117). Cousins’ sons aveyeav 
maioag who are first mentioned must be different persons, 
and can only be second cousins. But the list seems to have 
a purely arbitrary order, and the text is probably corrupt. 

There remains for consideration the law determining 
the inheritance of an epicleros, who was claimed in the 
same way as the estate (kleros), for the law of c. Macart. 
says if there are epicleroi the estate goes with them (adv 
airyot). The father’s brother seems to have had first 
claim to marry an epicleros, and then his sons (Isaeus X. V). 
In Isaeus III. 72 the sons of a father’s sister have a claim. 
In c. Macart. ss. 13 and 20 Sositheus, the grandson of 
Eubulides’s uncle, was adjudged the hand of Eubulides’s 
daughter, Phylomache. He was then first cousin once 
removed to Eubulides. The relationship to be traced is 
that with the deceased father, as the estate is his, not that 
of the daughter. 

If we can take the order given by Plato Laws. XI, 
p. 924E, as representing Attic law. the brother of the 


*This seems to be the list in the Mss. It is altered by most editors. 
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father of an éixAnpo¢ comes first, second his son, third 
the son of a sister, fourth the brother of her father's 


maioac.... 



























. Father 


. sons: brothers inter se. 


. grandsons: Ist cousins inter se. 


+ ow OR AO Oe 


Q— wy 


. gt. grandsons: 2nd cousins inter se, 


If A. dies, B. and C. can inherit, children taking 
the share of B. if B. is dead, D. taking the share of B. 
if B. and C. are dead. The law is similar with respect 
to E., F., and G. 

I. The first question is if C. is the de cujus can G. 
(if no other is alive) take as avefrov matc. The answer 
is: Yes. II. But what if D. is the de cujus? Can G. (if 
no other is alive) take as avefiod mai¢ as he is a second 
cousin to D.? (D. is Hagnias II, G. is Theopompos.) 
The Athenian Court said: Yes. 

Is the explanation that avefede® meant a grandson of 
whoever is the common ancestor, and as grandsons must 
be brothers or cousins, can mean cousins ? 





*It is the same word as nepos. In the ancient Irish law ‘‘the 
word derbrathair, though it eventually came to be used for ‘brother’, 
first meant a member of the same derbjine and could therefore denote 


any collateral kinsman within the range of second cousin” (Binchy, 
Le., p. 31). 











, pe’ 
father, fifth his son, sixth son of the sister of her fathers§ ,. 
father. This order perhaps suggests that the lacuna ing th 
c. Macart. s. 51 should be filled by rod warpd¢ adeAgode Kah oo 


But the concrete cases of succession to the epicleros do t 
not afford any assistance towards the answer to th@ , 
question of the meaning of avefiov waidac. An attempt , 
may now be made to draw some conclusions from the | 
evidence set out above, and it seems convenient to start . 
with a less comprehensive pedigree. ¢ 
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’"Avefiov mai¢ is then a great-grandson, who is son of 
persons who are cousins, and therefore certainly includes 
a first cousin once removed. This is the case set out in 
the first question (I.). In question II. it includes second 
cousins. To retrace the steps. If C. is de cujus, F. (if 
no other is alive) can succeed, but by what title? Can we 
say that he and C. are sons of brothers, therefore adeAgov 
maiseg or that they are grandsons of the common ancestor, 
and are therefore called aveyioi? 

It is therefore suggested that to determine relationship 
we must consider the relation of the de cujus and the 
claimant to the common ancestor, and if they are both 
within four degrees with the common ancestor, the claimant 
can inherit. 

If aveysoi can mean sons of brothers and be included in 
adeApwv maides and if also avefrov waideg can be included in 
that term there was no need to say in the law of succession 
that aveyroi inherit, as they are already mentioned in the words 
adeAGwy maidac.® 'Avediwv maidec, (note (mot aveyuod maidec) 
are a synonym with adeAgwr matdec) in the negative sentence, 
as they include both designations. 


Note on the Lacuna in C. Macart. s. 51 


(see Lipsius. Att. Recht., pp. 554-559). 


After the grant of the estate to brothers and their sons 
the text in the MSS. runs é& avrov cata ravra Aayxavev. 
Something therefore must be inserted. The earliest 
suggestion was reve i.e. the issue of brothers’ sons. The 
later view was that the lacuna should bt filled by inserting 
“sisters and their sons”. Bunsen pointed out, and Lipsius 
agreed with him, that more is wanted, and adeAgode rov 


‘This is an attempt to explain why § 51 does not directly mention 
aveyiot as a class of heirs. 
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warpog kal adeApag wal madac’ has been suggested. As said 



































above, brothers of the father clearly had a right of} %° 
succession. Incidentally it may be pointed out that if de 
sisters inherited, the words that they inherit in the same} 4 
manner (xara ravra Aaxavev) could mean that they inherit } ™ 
in the same way as epicleroi? But it may be doubted if} 4 
this law ever gave an inheritance to a sister or to any tl 
women. It is based on the agnatic principle that only } ° 
males, and those claiming through males, inherit. It is } ‘ 
true that the next sentence is usually understood to give 
priority to males, and therefore to include females, but this } | 

| 


is not the only possible interpretation.® 

The addition of adeAgpag «ai maidag resis on Isaeus XI. I, 
where he gives an account of the law of succession in 
his exposition of certain laws (plural) which he has cited. 
In these laws, sisters and their sons, or issue, inherited 
after brothers and their sons or issue. There can be no 
doubt that in the time of the Orators sisters inherited 
after brothers, and that the word maidec included females 
But these facts do not prove, or indeed make it probable, 
that sisters or other females (epicleroi do not themselves 
inherit) inherited under the law in c. Macart., which is 
perhaps a law of Solon or even earlier. Nor is it probable 
that in this law matée¢ was intended to include females, for 
the rule applying to daughters of the de cujus (érixAnpo 


proves that it followed the agnatic rule and males alone 
inherited. 


*But surely sisters, if they took at all, took before father’s 
brothers? 

SIf Kvaretv is synonymous with «upious efva: the words used in the 
first part of the law, we can translate the sentence ‘‘males and the 
issue of males inherit (ie. males claiming through males) if they sare 
descended from the same ancestor and even if one may be a degree 
further off than the other and so a deceased father is represented by his 
son who shares with his father’s brother.” It is suggested that this is 
what this sentence was originally intended to mean. The law then 
would expressly limit succession to males (apart from the quasi-exception 
of the éwixAnpo:) and also expressly permit representation. In other 
words «pareiv does not mean xpeioooves elvar but cupious elvar. 
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ON. ATTIC LAW OF INTESTATE SUCCESSION. 
As said It may be suggested that sisters obtained this right in 
ight of} some way as the following :—A man died leaving no son, 
that jf} daughter or brother, but a single sister. She would be an 
1e same} ¢picleros if the estate was her father’s. The Dicastery 
inherit | might well treat her as such in this case, and subsequently 
ibted if | a law would regulate this decision. It is suggested then 
to any that at first a sister took as an epicleros, and it is not 
at only | absolutely certain that she or any woman ever took in any 
It js | other way. Nor does it seem improbable that a son of 
tO give hers would be made son of the deceased brother by 
Wt this | posthumous adoption. But as a woman never herself had 
control of an inheritance, as it was always administered 
X11, | by her xipog (by her husband if alive), it would not be 
ion in | a long step to regard her as inheriting herself, and not as 
cited, | an epicleros. When Wills came in general use an intestate 
lerited succession would be somewhat of a rarity, and such cases 
be no | would generally not come before the Courts at all, but be 
erited | arranged by the family, unless the estate was large. 
‘males Another reason why females did, or should, not inherit 
bable, was that normally they married, and their dowry could be 
selves regarded as their share of their father’s estate. 
ich is Lastly, it may be added that if rov marpog adeAgui¢ Kal 
bable maidag is restored, there would be no need for the lawgiver 
s, for to make a direct grant to avefsof as they are the children 
‘Anpo of the father’s brother, and are already provided for. 
alone The truth is we do not know how the Greeks reckoned 
relationship. There is no reason to suppose that they 
counted degrees in the Roman method. They may have 
ane reckoned, not going up to the common ancestor, and down 
in the again, but ex transverso: 1st degree: common ancestor; 
d the 2nd: his sons; 3rd: sons of his sons, or his grandsons; 
ties 4th: grandsons of his sons, or his great-grandsons; . . . 
yy his or Ist degree: ancestor; 2nd: brothers; 3rd: cousins ; 
his is 4th: sons of cousins, as Theopompos claims, and as 
pr: apparently the Dicastery decided. 








JOHN C. MILES. 


other 


‘KOTTABISTAE. 


Nymphs and shepherds, dance no more 
sy sandy Ladon’s lilied banks; 
On old Lycaeus, or Cyllene hoar, 
Trip no more in twilight ranks; 
Though Erymanth your loss deplore, 
A better soil shall give ye thanks. 
From the stony Maenalus 
Bring your flocks, and live with us; 
Here ye shall have greater grace, 
To serve the lady of this place. 
Though Syrinx your Pan’s mistress were, 
Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. 
Such a rural queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen. 





KOTT ABIST AE. 


Myxer vipat, wyKere Tromeves 

cite map 6yxOas xpiva adAdcvoas 
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E. St. C. Brown. 








KOTT ABIST AE. 


There is sorrow enough in the natural way 
From men and women to fill our day; 
And when we are certain of sorrow in store, 
Why do we always arrange for more? 
Brothers and sisters, I bid you beware 
Of giving your heart to a dog to tear. 


Buy a pup and your money will buy 

Love unflinching that cannot lie— 

Perfect passion and worship fed 

By a kick in the ribs or a pat on the head. 

Nevertheless it is hardly fair 

To risk your heart for a dog to tear. 
KIPLING. 


Pope submitted his translation of the Jliad to Bentley, 
who, on reading it, remarked, “ It is a pretty little poem, 
Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer ”. 





An Epitaph. 
Here lies a most beautiful lady, 
Light of step and heart was she; 
I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country. 
But beauty vanishes; beauty passes; 
However rare, rare it be; 
And when I crumble who shall remember 
This lady of the West Country? 

WALTER DE LA Mare. 





KOTT ABIST AE. 


Sufficit humanae lex sortis ut impleat omnem 
Tristitia nobis vir mulierque diem; 

Et sua cum maneat certi pars quemque doloris, 
Addere nos ultro quid mala plura iuvat? 

Scite, mei fratres, aurem praebete, sorores : 
Corda cani nemo det laceranda suo. 


Quaere tibi catulum, pretio constantia penso 
Nescia mentiri, firmus emetur amor; 

Purus eri cultus purusque fovebitur ardor, 
Sive alet infestus pes vel amica manus. 

Sit licet hoc verum, tamen haud exponere iustum est 
Corda canis denti dilaceranda tui. 


R. W. Tarte. 


Olim grammatico carmen monstrasse poeta 
Dicitur Iliacum versibus ipse suis. 
Ille autem, “ Lepidos istos non dicere fas est 
Vatis versiculos carmina Maeonii.” 
T. C. Tostas. 
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P. J. SouTHGATE. 





KOTT ABISTAE. 


To CASTARA. 


Of the Knowledge of Love. 


Where sleeps the north wind when the south inspires 
Life in the Spring, and gathers into quires 

The scattered nightingales? whose subtle ears 

Heard first th’ harmonious language of the spheres? 
Whence hath the stone magnetic force t’ allure 

Th’ enamoured iron? from a seed impure 

Or natural did first the mandrake grow? 


What power i’ th’ ocean makes it ebb and flow? 
What strange materials is the azure sky 
Compacted of? of what its brightest eye, 
The ever flaming sun? what people are 
in th’ unknown world? what worlds in every star? 
Let curious fancies at this secret rove: 
Castara, what we know, we'll practise—love. 
WILL1AM HABINGTON. 
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E. A. BARBER. 





REVIEWS. 


Thomas Sackville: A study of sixteenth-century poetry. By 
J. Swart. Groningen Studies in English, I. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters. 1949. Pp. 140. fl. 4.50. 
THE inception of Groningen Studies in English deserves a hearty 
welcome. Those responsible are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise, and on the high promise held out by this volume. As 
Dr. R. W. Zandvoort is the editor of the series it is proper that 
the first number should concern the sixteenth century, and a 
Thomas Sackville was prominent as a negotiator with the 
Netherlands, he is a happy choice of subject for it. 

Dr. Swart’s book is a contribution not to criticism but to 
literary history, and its method is based on the rigorous 
application of Greenlaw’s distinction between the two. ‘There 
are,’ Dr. Swart insists, ‘two things that must be kept apart: 
Sackville’s merit as a poet judged by our present-day standards, 
and Sackville’s position in the art of his own day in so far as 
we are able to form an opinion about it.’ Besides criticism, he 
says, 


there should also be a study of literature that intends to 
give a truthful account of its development and in which 
the human values never interfere with the truth. In some 
respects such a study may be judged less interesting, and 
even less valuable than criticism, but the literary historian 
will retort that truth is as great an ideal as beauty. 


In Studying past literature it is important to cultivate as 
intimate an awareness as possible of the contemporary complex 
of ideas; so—while dissenting from any suggestion (if such is 
intended) that the method of approach proposed is the only way 
to the only truth, or that the truth of human history a 
apprehended by human beings can be independent of human 
values—we can readily accept such work as this as a most useful 
corrective to overmuch aesthetic criticism. 
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In disciplining himself for his task Dr. Swart is acutely 
conscious of ‘the danger to a literary historian of being carried 
away by his subject, of embellishing history, and of losing the 
sense of proportion required in a truthful account.’ He certainly 
avoids all these pitfalls, and is guided throughout by caution, 
common sense, and sober judgment. Sackville’s place within 
the rhetorical convention of his age may be said to be Dr. Swart’s 
main theme. His exposition of the mid-sixteenth-century 
attitude to rhetoric is lucid and his analysis of tendencies in 
literary vocabulary shrewd, though something of the shift of 
emphasis from ‘aureation’ to ‘eloquence’ might profitably have 
been brought out. Much of interest arises in his discussion of 
metrical aspects of Sackville’s verse, but Dr. Swart is not really 
at his best as an analyst of metre. He forfeits the reader’s 
confidence at the outset of this section by citing as ‘faulty lines’ 


Wy] was wysedome, our lust for laws dyd stand 
and 
Out of thy woes, so happy shalt thou not be. 


It is remarkable in one so careful to use the sixteenth-century 
approach that before examining Sackville’s versification Dr. Swart 
did not first examine the practice of his immediate predecessors, 
especially Surrey. We know that Sackville studied Surrey’s 
work closely in other particulars; and in comparison with Surrey 
his metrical accomplishment stands out sharply. Again, 
Dr. Swart does not recognize that ‘iambicism’ was in the air. 
He would have done well to consider the influence on Gorboduc 
of the ideas put into effect by the editor of Songes and Sonnettes. 

On the question of the distribution of authorship in Gorboduc 
Dr. Swart writes with his customary caution and good sense. 
It differs too much, he points out, from the other known work 
of Sackville and Norton to allow of comparison. 


In the circumstances it should rather be stressed that 
Gorboduc possesses a complete unity in style and treatment. 
Similar problems present themselves with respect to the 
other Temple plays, like this one written for festive 
occasions, and it remains to be seen in how far the joint 
authorships of these four plays represent collective 
responsibility for the play rather than for the entertainment 
as a whole. 


Sackville’s association with the Mirror for Magistrates is 
examined afresh and judiciously set forth. Dr. Swart has a new 
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and pleasant proof that it was in 1554 not 1555 that the 
Memorial was suppressed. He has a highly ingenious astro- 
logical argument leading to the conclusion—all the more delightful 
and impressive in these staid, deliberate pages, and the best 
thing in the book—that Sackville began the Induction ‘at about 
half past four in the afternoon of the thirteenth of October 
1554.” And he makes the suggestion that Sackville’s plan to 
bring out the prohibited Memorial in an altered form was 
frustrated by the suppression of Hall’s ‘Chronicle.’ All these 
things, I think, are thoroughly acceptable. But on the other 
hand he assumes that Sackville became interested in the enter. 
prise only after the Memorial was prohibited, and he consistently 
takes it for granted that the Induction was written before the 
Buckingham ‘tragedy.’ Here I think he is wrong, because | 
believe that the Buckingham ‘tragedy’ was written for the 
Memorial and was in existence in some form (not necessarily 
complete) before the prohibition, which I have dated before 10 Sep- 
tember 1554 (‘The Prohibited Issue of A Mirror for Magistrates, 
Hermathena, vol. xxvi, 1938). Further, he assumes that the 
author himself revised his poems for the 1563 edition of the 
Mirror. As I have shown (‘Thomas Sackville and A Mirror for 
Magistrates,’ The Review of English Studies, vol. 14, no. 55, 
July 1938), Baldwin probably edited Sackville’s contributions, so 
that differences between the St. John’s Ms. and the first printed 
version are due to him not Sackville. Dr. Swart’s neglect of 
these matters lessens the value (in my view) of his study of the 
development of Sackville’s diction; for whereas he admits in 
evidence not only the St. John’s Ms.—taking the Induction and 
Complaint as written in that order—but also the 1563 Mirror, 
I think we should admit only the manuscript—taking the 
Complaint as written before the Induction—and should consider 
the Mirror version only for purposes of comparison, as throwing 
light on Baldwin’s taste in diction, sentiments, and versification. 

In summing up, Dr. Swart rightly assigns Sackville to a small 
niche amongst the minor poets of the century; but he will grant 
him no recognition as a pioneer. To one unschooled in his 
method, this seems hardly just. Sackville was the first to 
achieve a fusion of the old vision poetry with the new Virgilian 
interest, he was the first to write a strict Senecan play in 
English, the first to use blank verse for drama, and the first to 
dramatise British history; and though originality was not for 
long after esteemed for itself, these seem nevertheless matters 
of historical fact, independent of what we in our later day may 
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think of them. As Dr. Swart himself admits, ‘It took an 
original mind to make the first attempt in English. ... Virgil 
had been translated, but an adaptation of the type he made had 
not been attempted before.’ Yet that Sackville was a pioneer 
‘is not our estimate,’ he says: ‘we must beware of confusing our 
historical and our critical appreciation.’ ‘Seneca,’ he claims, 
‘was the inevitable model for tragedy.’ So it may seem to us, 
we may reply, but ‘it took an original mind to make the first 
attempt in English.’ In short, the pursuit of bare fact leaves 
out of account the leap of mind behind the fact, and it is for 
this reason, no doubt, that Dr. Swart suggests that his type of 
study ‘may be judged less interesting, and even less valuable 
than criticism.’ Nevertheless his book makes most interesting 
reading, and he is to be applauded for his thoroughgoing exercise 
of a scholarly discipline which, keeping the feet firmly on the 
ground, is a valuable check to undirected flights of fancy. His 
general conclusion is unquestionably true, that ‘Sackville’s 
reputation owes too much to an interpretative treatment of 
literary history.’ 
Fitzroy PYLE. 


Definition. By RicHarp Rosinson, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 207 pp. 15/- 
net. 

Tuts sprightly and penetrating study of definition will appeal 
to many besides professional philosophers. Written in a 
straightforward style, it touches on topics of interest to the 
mathematician, the philologist and the literary critic. Indeed, 
all who are in the habit of teasing themselves, or others, with 
that time-honoured but vaguest of queries, “What is X?”, may 
read it with pleasure and profit. 

Mr. Robinson modestly describes his book as an essay; but 
it is an essay in the style of Locke rather than Lamb. The 
opening chapter indicates the main disagreements about 
definition. Are definitions about things, words, or concepts? 
Should they be brief? Should we lead off with them or lead 
up to them? Are there indefinables? And, for good measure, 
the reader is confronted with twelve historic definitions of 
definition, and the names of eighteen species of definition 
occurring in good writers. In the second chapter R. lays the 
dust of controversy by taking us back to fundamentals. His 
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doctrine is that error and confusion result unless two distinctions § 2! 
are rigidly maintained: (a) between the purpose and the method § 4 
of a definition; (6) between nominal and real definition. The § @ 
consideration of real definition, whose purpose is the analysis § ™ 
of things, is deferred to Chap. VI. Nominal definition, whose § 
purpose is the explanation of symbols (mainly words), is § © 
examined in Chaps. HI, IV, and V. Nominal definition is § ® 
subdivided into two main species: (i) lexical definition, i.e. the B © 
account of what people have meant by words; (ii) stipulative § ° 
definition, i.e. the statement of the sense in which a word is to & 





be used. The various methods of nominal definition are then 
classified and analysed, and the work is rounded off with a 
chapter on definition in mathematics. Such, in brief, is the 
schema of the book. 

One criticism may be made of the way in which R. presents 
his theory. It turns out that the antithesis between nominal 
and real definition, so prominent in Chap. II, is an antithesis 
between definition and an activity which is not really definition 
at all. At the end of Chap. VI he writes: ‘‘We had better drop 
the term ‘real definition’, and call each of the twelve different 
activities that ‘real definition’ has meant by a more specific 
name, and confine the term ‘definition’ to nominal definitions” 
(p. 190). This conclusion may be justified by the evidence, 
but comes as a considerable surprise to the reader, who has 
received only the barest hint of it in the previous chapters. 
R. might have indicated more clearly at the outset that in his 
view ‘real definition’ is not definition at all, but a portmanteau 
term for 2 number of mental activities, some commendable, 
others not. 

The type of ‘real definition’ of which R. most approves is 
the activity of analysing a general term. Were it not that 
‘analysis’ itself is a slightly ambiguous word, he would be 
strongly in favour of re-naming this type of definition ‘analysis’, 
and, as a consequence, substituting ‘unanalysability’ for the 
common concept of ‘indefinability’. R. is convinced that nothing 
is indefinable, because he holds that definition is of symbols, 
and all symbols have a meaning which can be communicated. 
On the other hand, ‘real definition’ in the sense of analysis is 
“never inside the sphere of symbols at all” (p. 20). It is the 
apprehension of ‘‘general objects”, i.e. universals, in their com- 
plexity. R. is thus in the interesting position of holding a 
nominalist view of definition, and a realist view of universals. 
The scope of this review precludes all but the briefest of 
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allusions to R.’s treatment of some important logical problems. 
He attacks the doctrine that proper names are indefinable, and 
explains its prevalence as due to a confusion between real and 
nominal definition (p. 24). He makes a devastating criticism 
of the traditional rules of definition, comparing them to the rules 
of ‘soccer’. They make the purpose of the game harder to 
achieve, but render playing conditions more tolerable for the 
contestants. Finally, he consigns to oblivion the Aristotelian 
doctrine of essence, a doctrine whose ‘‘dying gasps may be 
observed in H. W. B. Joseph’s /ntroduction to Logic” (p. 155). 
Enough has been said to show that this book is a vigorous 
and stimulating approach to an important philosophical topic. 
It is fittingly definite without being dogmatic, and for one reader 
at least it has achieved its expressed purpose, namely, ‘‘to clarify 
our conception of definition, and to improve our defining 
activities’ ’. 
‘ RY. &. 


Die Nomina des sophokleischen Wortachtges. By Jan C. F. 
NucHELMANS; Centrale Drukker: N.V., Nymegen, 1949. 
No price stated. 


TuIs beautifully printed doctoral thesis consists of classified 
word-lists arranged chiefly according to endings, together with 
brief morphological, etymological, statistical and chronological 
notes. It is described on the title page as being preliminary to 
a full stylistic analysis of Sophocles’ work. If in his projected 
publication the author can combine aesthetic and psychological 
insight with the lexicographical industry and skill that is dis- 
played here, he will produce a valuable work. 
W. B.S. 


The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Volume II. 
Edited by T. E. Jessop. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1949. 


30/-. 


In this fine series Dr. Luce is being responsible for some of 
the volumes and Professor Jessop for others. Dr. Luce has 
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already published Vol. I, and in addition his Life of Berkeley, 
a companion work to the series. Vol. II, which now appears 
with Professor Jessop as editor, sustains the high standard se 
by his colleague. The present edition clearly promises to bea 
vast improvement on its predecessors in textual accuracy, com 
pleteness of material and faithfulness of exposition. 

In this book we have the two works which establish 
Berkeley’s position as a great philosopher and an admirabk 
writer, his Treatise concerning the Principles of Huma 
Knowledge and his Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous. Professor Jessop gives us as well the First Draft 
of the Introduction to the Principles, and the four important 
letters between Berkeley and his American friend, Johnson. The 
latter appear together in one volume for the first time. 

Professor Jessop has confined his exposition almost entirely 
to his Introductions, and has wisely kept his footnotes to a 
minimum. His introduction to the Three Dialogues is a masterly 
and graceful appreciation of what he justly describes as the 
‘* first conspicuously successful philosophical dialogue in 
English”. And if it could reasonably he held that in his 
introduction to the Principles he makes the argument for 
Berkeley’s esse est percipi theory in the opening sections of the 
text appear to be more cogent than it really is, such generosity 
is certainly preferable to the perverse misinterpretations common 
before the present editors persuaded us to do what Berkeley 
asked, ‘“‘ read his work through with that degree of attention 
and thought which the subject-matter shall seem to deserve.” 


E. J. F. 








































A Bibliography of Modern Prosody. By Kart SHAPIRO. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege.) 1948. Pp. 36. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Suapiro is a poet; and he has written an extremely 
interesting blank verse Essay on Rime showing shrewd judgment 
and a wide knowledge of modern metrical theory and practice. 
He is eminently fitted to make a first-rate reasoned bibliography 
of the subject, and the work under review is, therefore, a keen 
disappointment, for it falls far short of what it might be. Both 
plan and execution lack the sharpness of definition that one 
expects both from a bibliographer and from a metrist. The 
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project was undertaken as one of the duties of the Consultant 
in Poetry in English for the year 1946-7 at the Library of 
Congress. Yet in the course of its compilation ‘the Library of 
Congress collections in scholarly and other periodicals, where 
most of the work in the new prosody is found, . . . have scarcely 
been touched.’ Indeed, articles from only two periodicals are 
listed—P.M.L.A., and the Chicago journal Poetry, which provides 
one-seventh of all the items recorded. The number of entries 
is only seventy-one; even so, ‘the work could not have been 
done’ without help in the search for materials. Evidently the 
time available was insufficient for the task. 

The scope of the book is both narrower and wider than its 
title would suggest. It includes only work published in 
England and America, written in English, and dealing with 
English prosody, and it excludes modern prosodists’ study of 
writers earlier than Hopkins, except in general works. As 
general works predominate, however, the effect is not after all 
particularly ‘modern’; and well over a third of all the books 
listed appeared before the publication of Omond’s English 
Metrists (1921). 

The work has been done with two aims: to show that ‘there 
exist two major prosodic traditions, and that out of these two 
traditions has sprung a third which is to all appearances a 
conjunction of the other two.’ The first proposition requires 
no proof. The second—that as some poets mingle prose 
with scannable verse this practice deserves to be recognised as 
a new and distinctive kind of prosody—is of questionable value 
and could hardly be proved by a book-list. The intention was to 
give ‘a fair sample of works representative of new tendencies in 
prosodic scholarship and science.’ This has been done ; but besides 
special studies in metrics, much that is elementary is included, 
college text books and the like, some of them devoting only a 
passing chapter to prosody. There would be no harm in that, 
if they were distinguished by some system of classification, 
but there is none. Books of related character or tendency 
are not grouped together. The entries are arranged alpha- 
betically under authors’ names, and accompanied by a brief 
note attempting ‘to digest the main principle of each study, and 
to relate it to one of the three traditions of English metrics.’ 
The reader who wishes to disentangle the three threads must 
work through the entries and make lists for himself. The short- 
ness of the notes tends to put important and unimportant on an 
outward footing of equality. 
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‘The brevity of the bibliography,’ we are told—why it should 
be brief is not made plain—‘has made it inadvisable to include 
more than one edition of each work. The edition chosen is the 
latest ...’ It is a serious flaw thus to withhold bibliographical 
information in a bibliography. It is important for the reader 
to be told such things as that R M. Alden’s text book, last 
published in 1929, came out originally in 1904, that Bridges’s 
Milton’s Prosody made its first appearance in 1887, and went 
through various enlargements before reaching its final form in 
1921, and that Brewer’s Orthometry, here dated 1908, was 
published before, in 1893, as an enlarged edition of A Manual 
of English Prosody (1869). It has, indeed, been published 
since, in 1937, but under yet another title, which may explain 
why that edition goes unnoticed. Mayor’s Chapters on English 
Metre, however, did not change its name when a second and 
enlarged edition came out in 1901; yet the first alone (1886) is 
given here. Saintsbury’s History of English Prose Rhythm 
(1912) is listed as published in 1922, and F. N. Scott’s P.M.L.A. 
article on ‘The Scansion of Prose Rhythm’ (1905) is ascribed 
to 1908. 

A glossary of metrical terms is appended, but it is not written 
with the close thought and careful wording which such a task 
demands. Thus we read that verse is ‘metrical language,’ and that 
free verse is ‘rhythmical as distinguished from metrical verse.’ 
Free verse, therefore, is ‘rhythmical metrical language as dis- 
tinguished from metrical metrical language,’ which is the more 
confusing since the terms rhythm and metre (upon which almost 
all the definitions depend) are not themselves defined. 

In spite of its manifest shortcomings, Mr. Shapiro’s little 
book is a sensible commentary on some outstanding (and some 
not so important) writings on prosody of the past two generations. 
It serves as a reminder of the need for an exhaustive modern 
supplement to Omond. Is it too much to hope that before long 
Mr. Shapiro will be able to devote the necessary time to supplying 
that need? 

Fitzroy PyYie. 


Merriman (Brian): Cuirt an Mheadhon Oidhche. Nuadh-eagar 
ag RistEArD © FOGHLUDHA, D.LITT.cELT. (“Fiachra Sil- 
geach’”’). Baile Atha Cliath, 1949. 10s. 6d. 


THE genesis of this new edition of Merriman’s now unfortunately 
notorious poem is explained in a note on p. 47 which I translate: 
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“In the year 1946 a sum of about one hundred pounds was 
collected in order to erect a headstone to Brian Merriman. When 
the graveyard authorities refused our association permission for 
this to be done it was decided to reprint the poet’s work as a 
memorial”. 

One hundred pounds is not a large sum, and this is in every 
way an economy edition. But this does not excuse the occasional 
misprint, nor Dr. Foley’s reticence as to how the improvements 
he has made in his text were arrived at. Some of them seem to 
be due to Professor T. F. O’Rahilly’s review of Dr. Foley’s 
1912 edition. Others are perhaps the result of a re-examination 
of the MSS., or even to an investigation of the MSS. not listed 
in 1912. But there is no apparatus criticus in the present edition. 
We just have to take Dr. Foley’s word for it. 

The volume also contains a short life of Merriman and 
half-a-dozen uncomfortably compressed pages of explanatory 
matter. The explanations offered (which are in Irish) are often 
nearly as obscure as the words they explain, and do not replace | 
the good, straightforward Irish-English (perhaps in some places 
Irish-Latin) vocabulary which alone would enable the ordinary 
student of Irish to read the poem in comfort. All we can do 


for this much neglected person is to refer him to the excellent 
Irish-German. vocabulary which accompanies L. Stern’s edition 
(‘Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie’’, vol. v), even though this 
is based on a text compiled from only a few of the extant MSS. 
He will also find there a competent German translation which 
has so far escaped the attention of those who disapprove of 


Merriman. 
E. G.Q. 


Arms and the Man: the presidential address delivered to the 
Virgil Society in 1948 by Field-Marshal Earl Wavell. 
Rupert Hart-Davis, Ltd., London. Pp. 22. No price 
stated. 


THis makes most refreshing reading, refreshing in its laconic 
humour, its common sense, its practical wisdom, and in its terse 
candour. Its main theme is Aeneas as a military commander. 
On the whole he passes this expert scrutiny well: ‘No dashing 
commander this, but a prudent, anxious head of a host of 
refugees, or Displaced Persons . . . who would rather achieve 
his purpose by diplomacy than fighting . . . the type of general 
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who interests himself with the ration strengths and sick returns 
of his army, as all good generals do’—like Julius Caesar, who may 
have been his prototype, it is suggested. He lacks imagination 
and cunning, but has a real feeling of comradeship with his men. 
There are illuminating comments on Turnus, Mezentius (‘a 
real tough’), Nisus and Euryalus, and others. The Dido affair 
is tolerantly and sensibly discussed, with a notable aside on ‘the 
difference between military and naval technique,’ as illustrated 
by a contrast with Ulysses’ departure from Calypso. These are 
































g 
only a few items in a most stimulating address which invests the 
Aeneid with solidity and sense. To have elicited so notable an & i 
essay adds another bright leaf to the Virgil Society’s laurel crown. 









W. B.S. 






History of the Bank of Ireland. By F. G. Hatt. Hodges, 
Figgis & Co., Ltd., Dublin. Price 18/— net. 








THE publication of the long-awaited History of the Bank of 
Ireland by Dr. F. G. Hall is an event of more than ordinary 
interest. Academic persons will find it a convenient source of 
information. Although the account is comprehensive, detailed, 
and fully documented, it is easy to pick out the facts of out- 
standing importance and pass them on to one’s students. But 
the book it much more than this. It brings to light and places 
in proper perspective certain facts which have hitherto been 
inadequately appreciated even by specialists 

The Bank of Ireland is not now a central bank. But through- 
out most of its history it performed many of the functions of 
such an institution. 

In 1885 it was told by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
it was expected to take the lead in the adoption of measures to 
avert disaster and maintain public confidence. Even as late as 
March, 1914, it received an evasive answer when it enquired from 
the Bank of England to what extent it could depend on it to 
advance gold in case of a financial emergency. 

Its original Charter was very similar to that of the Bank of 
England, and it might have developed in much the same way but 
for the legislative union and the subsequent unification of 
national exchequers and national currencies. 

The Bank was founded by an Act of the recently liberated 
Irish Parliament in 1782. From the first, its notes may be said 
to have constituted the principal form of Irish national currency. 
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Scarcity of good coins was one of the principal obstacles to Irish 
commercial expansion in the eighteenth century. There was no 
scarcity of private hank note issues, most of them issued by 
irresponsible persons, who eventually went bankrupt. Thomas 
Prior writing in 1729 says: ‘“‘Were it not for Banker’s notes 
which we have passing in good plenty, it would be impossible to 
manage our domestic traffic half as well as we do’’. Berkeley 
in the Querist (1735), implies that private bank notes were the 
greater part of the money of the kingdom. 

It was a great pity that the Bank if Ireland was not founded 
in 1720 instead of 1782. In fact, an analogous National Bank 
would have been founded at that time but for the ignorant 
opposition of Dean Swift and others. One of Dr. Hall’s minor 
services to the cause of historical truth is that his book finally 
discredits that great man in his self-assumed capacity as a 
monetary expert. 

Until the Bank of Ireland was founded there was, in fact, 
no Irish currency. Thestandard coins in circulation were 
English or foreign. There was, indeed, an Irish monetary unit 
and a purely conceptual Irish monetary system. After various 
changes the English guinea was in 1737 declared to be worth 
£1 2s. 9d., Irish, which corresponded to the Irish valuation of 
13d. for an English shilling, established in 1701. The export 
of guineas to Ireland was nominally illegal till 1780, but, in fact, 
they already circulated to such an extent that it was possible in 
1775 to abolish the currency of all foreign coins in Ireland. 

The notes of the Bank of Ireland were redeemed in guineas, 
and were defined in terms of English guineas as well as of Irish 
pounds shillings and pence. 

All went well for the first decade and a half after 1782, and 
the Bank was able to build up a comfortable reserve of gold. 
Then came the abandonment of the gold standard in England 
in 1797, followed immediately by a similar ‘‘suspension of cash 
payment” imposed on the Bank of Ireland by the Government. 
The note issues of the Bank were expanded in the following seven 
years by as much as 300 per cent, and much of this increase 
was by way of loan to the Government. Although the legislatures 
were united in 1800, the exchequers remained separate until 
1817. Ireland was liable for two-seventeenths of the joint 
expenditures, which were inflated by the NapoleonicWar. As 
Irish revenue was inadequate to this proportion, the difference 
was borrowed, partly from the Bank, and added to the Irish 
National Debt. 
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Hence Irish currency, i.e. the Bank of Ireland notes, began 
to show symptoms of inflation in comparison with the Bank 9 
England note. The Exchange of Dublin on London went toa 
heavy discount against Dublin. The Belfast London Exchang 
was at a premium in favour of Belfast. The reason for thi 
extraordinary phenomenon was that Ulster was_ strongly 
republican, and refused to circulate Bank of Ireland notes 
Specie continued to circulate, and the Belfast London Exchang 
was really in terms of specie. In places like Newry two price 
and two rates of exchange were quoted. 

The Charter of the Bank of Ireland imposed on its director 
the necessity of taking certain oaths, which no member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, or indeed no Quaker, could take. The 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 did not remove these dis 
abilities, so far as members of the majority religion wer 
concerned, but the stockholders, more liberal than the legislature, 
ignored or rather broke the law, and in 1830 elected Stephen 
Grehan the first of many Catholic directors of the Bank. The 
Bankers (Ireland) Act of 1845 finally removed the offending 
oaths. 

In the course of its long history the Bank has played a 
constructive part in the development of the Irish economy. As 
a ‘‘National Bank” specially constituted by Charter, it has 
always occupied a unique position among Irish banks. It was 
the only Bank with more than six partners which might issue 
bank notes until the Act of 1825 authorised the establishment 
of joint stock banks of issue outside a radius of fifty (Irish) 
miles from Dublin. The Bankers (Ireland) Act of 1845 
removed this geographical remnant of its privileges and treated 
it on the same lines as the other joint stock banks which came 
ito existence after 1824-1825. Needless to say, the Bank did 
not welcome this new competition, but nevertheless it rapidly 
adjusted itself to the situation, and friction was soon replaced 
by co-operation under its leadership. Dr. Hall’s History of the 
Bank _of Ireland is also an invaluable contribution to the history 
of Irish banking. 

The Bank of Ireland has, naturally, always enjoyed the 
closest and most cordial relations with the Government of the 
country, and has managed to retain those relations under three 
successive regimes, including the present one. And yet Bishop 
Berkeley would not have regarded it as a national bank any 
more than he so regarded the proposad bank of 1720-21. He 
queries ‘‘Whether by a national bank be not properly under- 
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stood a bank, not only established by public authority as the 
Bank of England, but a bank in the hands of the public, wherein 
there are no shares, whereof the public alone is proprietor and 
reaps all the benefits”. 

The good bishop was an advocate of what we would call a 
nationalised banking system. Nevertheless, if he were alive 
to-day he would gladly admit that the Bank of Ireland, while by 
no means unprofitable to its stockholders, has always been 
animated by a high sense of public duty and regard for the 
general welfare. 

Finally, it should be said that the book is of interest to the 
general reader as well as to the professional student. 

JosEPH JOHNSTON. 


The Life and Legend of Saint Patrick. By Lupwic BIELER. 
Clonmore and Reynolds. 1949. 12/6. 


Dr. BiELER claims, not without some justification, to have 
written a new kind of book on St. Patrick, the aim of 
which is to bridge the gulf between learned and popular 
literature on the subject. It is also in a sense a history of 
Patrician criticism. The result is a volume which is fresh and 
interesting, even for those who have already traversed over the 
same ground. And it is written in a clear style, for which the 
author, who reminds us that English is not his native tongue, 
has no need to apologize. Probably no one person could ever 
possess the learning, secular and sacred, or the qualities, critical 
and spiritual, necessary for a completely satisfying study of 
St. Patrick and the problems that arise in connection with the 
man and his writings. Certainly, Bury did not possess them all; 
and Dr. Bieler’s book will serve to strengthen misgivings that 
have of recent years been increasingly felt about some of Bury’s 
conclusions. 

We could pick out several points in The Life and Legend 
of Saint Patrick which will repay careful study: e.g. the treat- 
ment of the title Confessio (p. 36), of the words qui fuit vico 
bannauem taburniae (p. 51), of the scene of Patrick’s captivity 
in Ireland (p. 58), and of pre-Patrician Christianity (p. 73). 
Dr. Bieler does not accept the traditional view that St. Patrick 
stayed at Lérins (or, more correctly, on one of the islands of 
the Lérins group in the Bay of Cannes). This is a question 
which is more than a merely geographical detail. It involves 
issues of a more serious kind. 

H 
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St. Patrick can scarcely in any case be entirely dissociated 
from the school of Lérins, since he must have known of i 
through Germanus of Auxerre, who was closely in touch with 
its leaders. Moreover, the question has a bearing on the state 
ment of the Annals of Ulster sub anno 441 (in mistake for 440): 
Leo ordinatus est xlii Romanae ecclesiae episcopus et probaty 
est in catholica fide Patricius episcopus. If this statement i 
trustworthy, it raises an interesting point which neither Buy 
nor Dr. Bieler has grappled with. Why should it have bea 
thought necessary for Patrick to be approved in the Catholic 
Faith (on p. 107 Dr. Bieler speaks simply of Patrick bein 
‘approved’)? Incidentally, the statement involves a_ serious 
objection :o Professor O’Rahilly’s theory of two Patricks. Ii 
the Patrick of 440 was Palladius, formerly archdeacon of Rome, 
instigator of a ‘drive’ against the Pelagian heresy, and con 
secrated Bishop by Pope Celestine in 431, what possible need 
could there be for Leo to ‘approve’ his faith in 440? On the 
other hand, if the Patrick of 440 was (as I believe) not 
Palladius but a bishop consecrated in Gaul with a provenance 
in Southern Gaul and probably at Lérins, there might be severd 
reasons (not in actual fact but to the mind of a Leo) why suc 
a person should be ‘‘approved in the Catholic Faith’. Th 
fact is that the whole ecclesiastical and theological situation in 
Southern Gaul in the first half of the fifth century must bk 
resolutely faced by any writer on St. Patrick. A few concluding 
criticisms must not be taken to affect seriously the general merit 
of Dr. Bieler’s book. I cannot understand the statement (p. 50) 
that “change of name at decisive moments in a saint’s life is 
a common hagiographical pattern; we all know it from the 
legend (unconfirmed by our sources) that the apostle of the 
gentiles, who, being a Jew and a Roman citizen, used a Jewish 
and a Roman name concurrently, changed from Saul to Pail 
after his conversion”. On the same page the statement about 
clerical celibacy cannot be regarded as adequate. More should 
havé been said about the ‘Breastplate’ ascribed to St. Patrick. 
The picture of the Saint, fully robed, on the dust cover might 
well be less anachronistic. It would then suggest ‘history’ 
zather than ‘legend’. And I must still be allowed to question 
the authenticity of the Armagh canon and the contemporaneous 
character uf the hymn of St. Sechnall, until more convincing 
evidence than this book affords is forthcoming. 


J.E.L.O, 
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